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Entirely New and Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1867, its object being to 
give practical details with such clearness and simplicity that it might be “‘put 
into the hands of a person totally ignorant of poultry keeping, with the reas- 
onable certainty that its instructions, if followed, would command success.’ 
The constant demand for rapidly succeeding editions has proved that THE 
PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER has fulfilled its intended purpose and 


SUPPLIED A REAL WANT. 


After numerous minor revisions for some of the many successive im- 
pressions, the Twentieth Edition called for more extensive recasting, and 
was set up afresh in entirely new type, with Colored Plates. That edition 
also has, since 1885, been many times reprinted, with occasional minor cor- 


rections. But the time has at length come when an entirely NEw EDITION 
seems to be demanded. In this edition, fully one-half of the contents have 
been 


ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN, 


and the remainder thoroughly revised. The work in its new dress is CON- 
SIDERABLY ENLARGED, and two of the Colored Plates are devoted to varie- 
ties of poultry which have been recently introduced. Endeavor has been 
made to embody the essence of that 


PROGRESS AND INCREASE OF KNOWLEDGE 
which has taken place in many points, and to take note of the many changes 
which have taken place during recent years. The facts and the truth are 
becoming more defined respecting the vexed question of 
POULTRY FARMING, 

and some endeavor has been made to set torth that truth, and to correct the 
exaggerations which have been published on both sides. The author has 
done his best to make this new edition of THE PRACTICAL POULTRY 
KEEPER as practical as ever, whilst embodying the dest knowledge and 
methods of the present day. 
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(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Another year of work has passed, and 
its opportunities which we did not grasp 
are now beyond our reach. We stand 
today not upon the threshold of a new 
century (as some of our literary friends 
have stated erroneously,), but, more 
properly speaking, our position is on the 
back-door stoop of the old century, for 
if your pullet becomes a yearling: hen 
when she reaches her second birthday, so 
our century is not completed until the 
new year, Igor ushers in the twentieth 
century. 

The new year is a good time to cast a 
retrospective glance at the doings of the 
past, and heed the admonitions of its 
failures as well as to take encouragement 
from its successes. The only way to 
judge of the future is by the past, and if, 
in our imagination, we look upon the 
work for the coming year, and omit 
from our calculations the losses and dis- 
appointments which usually fall to the 
lot of the poultry breeder, we shall prob- 
ably find ere we have reached that goal 
of success that was pictured in our mind, 
that things are not what they seem, and 
that our picture, which seemed so rosy, 
has its shadows as well as its lights. 


In considering what our New Year’s 
resolution shall be, we should devote 
some attention to the profit gained or 
losses incurred in the business of the 
past year. If this cannot be ascertained, 
ifno record of it has been kept, then a 
sensible resolution would be to keep 
such a record for the ensuing year. It 
needs no complex system of double 
entry bookkeeping, for the simplest form 
of accounts, if every item of receipts 
and expenditures is recorded, will show 
the state of the business at any time, 

By the way, the invention of the trap 
nests has turned the attention of many 
poultry breeders to the imperative neces- 
sity of accurate records of the products 
of their flocks, and before the twentieth 
century has passed out the poultryman 
who wishes to be up to date will find his 
table of logarithms as indispensable as 
is the incubator or brooder to the nine- 
teenth century plodder, 


The trap nest is a good thing in its 
place, and enables the careful breeder 
to breed his chicks from the hens which 
are recorded producers, and in no other 
way yet apparent can so rapid progress 
be made in utility lines. For the fancier 
it is as much or even more of a necessity. 
So it is well enough to say ‘“‘let the good 
work continue.”’ 

To the inventor of the original trap 
nest all honor is due, but it does seem as 
if we could adopt the system of pedigree 
breeding, without being obliged to resort 
to the use of a copyrighted record which 
will require an hour’s work each day. 

A good resolution for the farmer whose 
flock of mongrels have not paid their keep- 
ing the past year, is to start the year 1900 
with a ‘‘general clearance sale,’ or oth- 
erwise dispose of all except what may be 
needed as sitters, and obtain the eggs for 


this year’s chicks from some one of the 
pure blooded varieties. 

It costs no more to raise the thorough- 
breds than the mongrels ; the losses from 
disease will be less, the growth faster, 
and when it is time to market them, even 
if all are to go to the shambles, the in- 
crease in price received will usually more 
than offset the increased cost. 

But it is not to be supposed that all the 
stock will be thus disposed of, for it is to 
be expected that the best specimens will 
be reserved for the next year’s breeding, 
thus the value of the investment will be 
passed along and distributed through the 
product of several generations. It is the 
same with the stock of the fancier. He 
should lose no opportunity to secure the 
best of stock whenever he needs new 
blood. Ifhe divides the cost of a new 
bird by the number of its descendants the 
cost will not seem large. And yet, this 
is the proper way to estimate the value 
and cost of new blood. 

The poultry business of America, great 
as it is in its products, is yet in its infancy. 
Increased consumption takes care of the 
increased supply. Whoever can produce 
a prime article can find a cash customer. 
Never in the history of American poultry 
culture has there been a brighter outlook 
than at the present time. The question 
of a “‘ living trom poultry’’ has been set- 
tled time and again, and in nearly every 
town, especially in New England, can be 
found men (and women, too, ) who are 
deriving their daily bread from the profits 
of poultry keeping. 

The fancy poultry interest is continu- 
ally gaining ground also, as is evidenced 
by the increasing number of poultry 
shows held annually. Well do I remem- 
ber, with what an air of superior knowl- 
edge my neighbors cautioned me to go 
slowly in the matter of fancy poultry. The 
ones who said the most against the ven- 
ture were the first to try to purchase stock 
or eggs at market prices. They argued 
that in a year or two the breed would be 
distributed so widely that the price would 
be no more than that of common stock. 
Is this argument true? Certainly not. 
Take the Barred Blymouth Rock for ex- 
ample, since it is the most widely dis- 
seminated and most popular breed before 
the public today. 

It is true that you can get Plymouth 
Rock eggs at market prices, but it is also 
true that the first-class specimens of this 
variety command the highest prices, and 
the important thing with the fanciers of 
this breed is to raise better birds, for it is 
no trouble to sell. 

In the management of poultry there are 
always points to be gained by study and 
observation and the resolution to give the 
poultry better care for the coming season 
would be good one to make. 

In the houses and yards there may 
perhaps be many needs for improve- 
ments which should be taken in hand 
early. Work of this kind is often post- 
poned for some more convenient day, 
and in consequence is never done, A 
resolution to adopt modern ideas as to 
houses, yards, management and feeding, 


‘is always in order, and deserves consider- 


ation. On each of these subjects vol- 
umes might be written, but a little study 
and a few experiments at home will 
demonstrate what is best for the flock un- 
der considaration. 

There are hundreds of other topics de- 
serving of notice, and if the editor is kind 
enough to publish this rambling discourse 
I will endeavor to tell you something of 
my methods in a future number. 

PAUL CRANE. 


SUNNYSIDE NOTES. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Last December I heard a Barred Rock 
breeder say he had a hundred pullets 
laying. Any one with the above kind of 
stock stands a chance to make some 
money. This shows that there are fan- 
ciers who have not ruined the egg pro- 
duction of their fowls. I believe what 
an experienced breeder can do can be 
equalled by others if they will take the 
time to learn the business thoroughly. 
The poultryman needs to learn his busi- 
ness as thoroughly as one in any other 
line of business. I was speaking with a 
man about the people who go into the 
poultry business quite largely for a year 
or two, then sell out. He said they find 
there is very little profit in hens. They 
read of the Jarge profits in the papers, 
but the profits are not there. I believe 
the state of affairs is this: They read ot 
the good profits the successful poulterer 
make; thus they think any one can make 
money with hens, so they start in with 
quite a large number, usually in a small 
house, but they do not find the profits 
they read of. Hence they think the pa- 
pers were false, when the trouble is with 
themselves. They donot understand the 
business, and do not take time to learn 
the fundamental principles of it. The 
man spoken of above said one could 
keep a dozen, and the care of them 
would not interfere with the other work 
and make them pay, but when one keeps 
a hundred or more and takes half of his 
time to care for them, they don’t pay. [| 
suppose he referred to me. I will say 
that I get more net profit from my fowls, 
according to the fime devoted to them 
thanfrom the same time devoted to any 
other farm work. 

Owing to the dry season this farmer 
did not make a living from his farm this 
year, but had to sell some lumber to 
meet expenses. Our farm work supple- 
mented with our fowls, have given us a 
living so far, with a prospect of doing 
better during the winter, and we are in- 
experienced, too. Our fowls do not 


' take half of our time. 


We are learning poultry culture by 
reading, by keeping a small number of 
fowls, and by visiting a few successful 
poultry plants when we have an opportu- 
nity. I heard a young village poultry 
keeper say he subscribed for a paper— 
one of the leaders—for two or three 
years, and then stopped the paper, for he 
thought he had learned all he needed to 
know. Notso with us. We would about 
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as soon think of giving up the business 
as to stop the monthly, or semi-monthly 
visits of our good poultry papers. They 
are continually pointing out my errors 
and instructing me. Also money spent 
in visiting practical poultry plants is mon- 
ey wellinvested. Then if you have your 
fowls to work with, you will learn much 
that you cannot from reading and obser- 
vations. When [ commenced keeping 
hens I thought J knew more about the 
business than I find I now do after two 
years’ experience. One must have some 
experience to find out how little he 
knows. 

At the Haverhill show I was pleased 
to see my favorite breeds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Rhode Island Reds, so well 
represented. The Rhode Island Reds 
were, I think, as largeas the Wyandottes. 
One can learn much about mating, etc., 
at the shows. When I left home I 
thought I had some good male breeding 
birds, but when I saw that the show 
birds were of So much better form I had 
to invest. 

The following are some of the points 
I got at the show by talking with poultry- 
men : 

Great attention must be given to venti- 
lation in the incubator room, especially 
inacellar. It is just as important for the 
embryo chick to have pure air to breathe 
as forus. A good way to ventilate an 
up stairs room is by the chimney. The 
machine must be run at a higher temper- 
ature for large eggs than for small ones, 
if the thermometer lays on the eggs. A 
50 or 60 egg machine will do as good 
work asa larger one. One thought it 
advisable to use an incubator in the mar- 
ket poultry business, but he thought the 
plumage would be better for show birds 
if hatched and reared with hens. An- 
other thought the chick got magnetism 
from the hens, that made them stronger. 

A \Langshan breeder said he feeds at 
least 300 feeds of corn a year with good 
results. A breeder of Rhode Island 
Reds and Barred Rocks said he got more 
eggs since he narrowed their rations to 
1:24%. Hadn't proved whether the hens’ 
health could stand so much protein. One 
thought milk was almost a perfect food; 
another thought it worth a cent a quart. 
A Maine poultryman said he now be- 
lieved feeding mash at night was the 
right way. 

One said he believed a man could do 
well on five or more acres devoted to 
poultry and fruit. Raspberries can be 
successfully grown in the poultry runs if 
the fowls are kept out while the fruit is 
maturing. A crop of poultry and one of 
fruit can be taken from the same land 
each year. 

A Maine man who devotes his whole 
time to poultry is reported to have cleared 
$1000 last year. A good article will al- 
ways sell. A poultryman dressed a quan- 
tity of his cull chickens and drove to a 
summer resort. The hotel man had just 
bought a ton of Western poultry. The 
Maine chickens looked so much superior 
that he purchased them all at a satisfac- 
tory price to the grower, and let the 
western stay on the ice a while longer. 
One said commence to hatch the chicks 
in February; the pullets will make good 
fall layers; not much danger of their 
moulting in the fall. If one should 
moult dispose of her. 

One breeder, who has had a distemper 
go through his flocks, is going to put 
solid partitions between the pens, think- 
ing it might prevent further trouble. One 
advantage of the colony plan, said one, 
is that the flocks are separate, in case of 
sickness; but this system is not as practi- 


cal in Maine as in other sections where 
there is less snow. 


A POULTRY VISIT. 


During the Haverhill show I called at 
W. B. Davis’s—the Barred Rock special- 
ist—poultry plant. J was met at the 
house by his fine watch dog, and was 
kindly shown the poultry and their quar- 
ters by the man who does the work while 
Mr. D. is at the show. The hundred or 
more cockerels that have the run of the 
farm were worth going some distance to 
see, I did not see a poor specimen on 
the farm. The fowls are bred with small- 
ish combs, just the stock for our Maine 
climate. The chicks are hatched and 
raised with hens, and have free range of 
18 acres. Mr. Davis’s fowls look nice in 
the exhibition coops, but I think they 
look even more attractive in larger num- 
bers in their own quarters. The birds 
were not a bit frightened by a stranger’s 
presence. 

As a breeder, Mr. D. is making a suc- 
cess. This shows that one can have 
other business and _ still make a success 
with poultry by working nights and 
mornings. Good sales are reported. 
The buildings were on the farm, | think, 
when the tarm was purchased. The 
rooms are considerably higher than one’s 
head. but have been made as warm as 
possible. The top of the pens are cov- 
ered with paper, helping to keep out the 
cold. Outside, the buildings are covered 
with black waterproof covering. The 
pens were, I think, about rox16. The 
buildings are thoroughly whitewashed 
inside every year. The roost platforms 
are cleaned daily. The nest boxes are 
set on a low platform under the roost 
boards. Wooden V shaped troughs are 
used for mash, and pails for the water. 
The divisions are of poultry netting, 
tacked to base boards high enough to 
prevent fighting through. About three 
inches of gravel is placed on the board 
floor each spring after the houses have 
been cleaned. Straw is used on this, 
and the pens were as dry as one could 
wish for. Three or four fine pens have 
been parted off in the barn. The runs 
are from 4o to 60 feet long, made the 
same as the divisions in the houses. In 
the basement is a large pen for the sale 
birds. The earth floor was covered with 
gravel, and was kept as clean as one 
would ask for. This is a fine place for 
the stock to exercise in when the weather 
is stormy. 

A visit to a farm like this seems to us 
to be profitable, and we felt well repaid 
for our trip, as we saw the many hand- 
some birds, such as Mr. Davis has the 
reputation of breeding. 

E, T. PERKINS. 


Early Layers. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


How to have pullets laying at five 
months old and have them grow to 
standard size, is what I will try to make 
plain in this article. In the first place our 
breeding stock must come from early- 
laying stock. Then having our start, we 
hatch out the chicks. I feed chicks at 
first hard boiled egg, run through a meat 
chopper, shell and all. This I mix with 
cracker crumbs and moisten with milk. 

After a week or ten days I begin giving 
a little cracked corn and wheat for a 
change. Rolled oats also make fine food 
for little chicks. After the chicks are 
weaned from the brooder put them in 
coops that will accommodate 25 or 30 
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chicks and give them free range. After 
this I feed only three times a day. 

I usually feed in the morning a mash 
composed of middlings and corn meal, 
with a litthke meat meal in it; wheat or 
oats at noon; wheat or cracked corn at 
night. 

You can also make a fine mash of 
American Poultry Food. If possible give 
the chicks sweet skim milk to drink. 
Chicks that have milk to drink will grow 
a third faster, and lay one or two months 
earlier than those that have only water, 
the food in both cases being the same. 

Last spring I had 95 chicks hatch the 
second day of April. I followed this plan 
and had some of them laying the last of 
August—four months and three weeks 
old. The rest of the pullets began to lay 
in September. 

I killed afew of the cockerels the first 
of August and they dressed four pounds 
apiece, so you see these chicks had size. 

Nearly all the pullets are above stand- 
ard size now and are laying finely. 

J. W. Lowe ct. 


The Needs of the Poultry. 


Some poultrymen make the mistake 
of feeding the hens with too much fine 
food. Meal, boiled potatoes and cooked 
grains are all good in their way, but it is 
a mistake to depend exclusively on such 
diet. In this diet, chopped hay, coarse 
cracked corn and similar bulky and 
coarse food are omitted. In trying to 
lessen the labors of the bird’s digestive 
apparatus, we are imposing upon her 
conditions that sooner or later will re- 
dound to her injury. Indigestion will 
not be cured by keeping the birds on 
such a false diet, any more than a human 
being will be made strong in feeding him 
entirely upon prepared and partly digest- 
ed foods. In both cases the stomachs will 
become so weakened that good, nourish- 
ing foods cannot be digested and assimi- 
lated. 

The gizzard is a part of the fowl’s sys- 
tem that must be taken into considera- 
tion every time we adopt a line of diet. 
The function of the gizzard is no small, 
unimportant one. It takes the place of 
teeth in animals. All coarse food is 
there ground up and prepared for the 
stomach. If it were not for the proper 
working of the gizzard, food of a coarse 
nature would enter the stomach and cause 
serious disorders. There are times when 
the gizzard does fail to do its duty, and 
then we have trouble enough, and no 
amount of medicine will restore the bird 
to its normal condition. The cause of 
this disordered gizzard is very often the 
pampering of fancy and well bred birds. 
In our eagerness to make them do well 
we prepare their food too much for them 
and feed them too much on fine concen- 
trated stuff. The result of this sort of 
feeding is that the gizzard is called upon 
to do less work, and in time it becomes 
so weakened that it is imp ssible to do 
good work. When in this condition, if 
coarse fuod is given to them it will not 
be ground up properly, and the fowls 
will get sick. It is to prevent any such 
indigestion in the gizzard that cracked 
corn, chopped hay, and all coarse foods 
are given daily. They are just as essen- 
tial to the health of the chickens as the 
fine meal and cooked potatucs. — If both 
are given to the chickens it will be found 
that they will partake of both and not of 
one alone, It is by feedinz tie birds a 
properly balanced ration of fine and 
coarse food that we get th: best results. 
—American Cultivator, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BROODERS AND 
BROODING. 


Directions for Constructing a Practical 
Brooder. 


The season is now rapidly approaching 
when poultry keepers will begin to lay 
their plans for raising the coming season’s 
chickens. In fact, I have no doubt but 
by the time this article is read many will 
already have set a hen or two, or puta 
small batch of eggs into the incubator. 
Where one has not adequate means at 
hand for hatching and raising chicks arti- 
ficially, it often becomes quite an impor- 
tant question how to best utilize the 
means at hand; broody hens are scarce 
in early spring, and oftentimes the eggs 
are anything but fertile at the commence- 
ment of the hatching season, so that in 
order to make the best possible use of 
the early sitters or an entire flock, when 
the numbers are small, we must provide 
artificial means of brooding the chickens, 
and by thus relieving the old hen of part 
of her maternal duties we can keep her 
busy incubating , while the duty of foster 
mother can be safely left in the hands of 
the women folks or children. 

A hen that goes to the nest in good 
physical condition and is properly cared 
for while there, should be able to per- 
form incubating duties for at least six or 
eight weeks, at the end of which time 
she may be given a brood of chickens for 
three or four weeks, while we gradually 
bring her back to laying condition. 

I have tried many different kinds of 
brooders, but all had more or less ob- 
jectionable teatures to them when viewed 
in a practical light. For the benefit of 
THE POULTRYMAN AND PomococistT I 
present cuts of my brooder and the 
method of heating the same, and I assure 
any one in need of a first-class brooder 
that they can make no better use of their 
spare time this winter than to devote at 
least a part of itin providing themselves 
with one or more of these handy and 
useful articles. 

In constructing a brooder I wish to 
state at the outset that it is not absolute- 
ly necessary to follow my dimensions ex- 
actly, asthe variation of half an inch or 
an inch, one way or the other, will prac- 
tically make no material difference. 

Sec. 1. For the sides of brooders or 
incubators use nine inch boards. 

Cut two pieces two feet long for sides, 
one piece two feet five inches long for 
back, and one piece two feet five inches 
long and four and a half inches wide for 
front. 


THE ‘‘ BRAHMADELL’’ BROODER. 


Let the front and back pieces into the 
sides by sawing out a groove in each end 
of the side pieces seven-eighths of an 
inch (or the thickness of your board) 
deep and half an inch wide, and nail all 
firmly together. 

Cover the top with half-inch sheathing 
or box boards, and saw off flush with the 
sides. Break a moulding around the top 
allowing top of moulding to set a trifle 


higher than top of sheathing ; cut in four 
or five thicknesses of paper, any kind, 
and nail on asecond thickness of sheath- 
ing or box boards; allowing it when 
sawed to finish, to overlap the moulding 
about halfan inch. Tack a piece of felt 
or flannel over the opening in the front. 
allowing it to hang even with the bottom 
of the brooder, over which nail a small 
strip of any kind at top. 

Bore an inch hole in each of the rear 
corners at extreme back, and about two 
inches from the sides; also one three- 
inch hole in centre of back piece and 
within half an inch of the top. 


to the inside for cleaning or other pur- 
poses. 

5. Either the front or back part of the 
cover can be raised separately for venti- 
lating or working purposes. 

6. The brooder is 2x6 feet, the hover 
taking up about two feet of the rear end, 
leaving more than eight square feet of 
room for the chicks to exercise in during 
stormy weather. 

7. When the chicks are large enough 
to have the heat discontinued, the hover 
can be removed and the house used as a 
roosting place for several months. 

These out-door brooders can be built 


THE HEAT PIPES. 


Put the pipes together and fasten to 
the top of brooder with leather or tin 
straps, keeping them about half an inch 
from the top boards with small blocks of 
wood, and allow the centre pipe to pro- 
ject through the back about half an inch ; 
slip the tin circle over the pipe on the 
outside and tack to back of brooder ; 
put on the elbow and the top is finished. 
I now make the elbow and chimney in one 
piece, as this saves raising and lowering 
the hover in taking out or putting in 
the lamp. 

2. Make a platform of* any kind of 
boards (matched planed boards pre- 
ferred) two feet five inches by two feet 
scree inches, and cleat well on under 
side. 

3. Set the brooder even withthe back 
side of platform, fill and light the lamp 
and place in position so as to have the 
chimney fit in the elbow tight. If, for 
any reason the outside elbow and chim- 
ney do not come together properly, raise 
slightly either the brooder or lamp, as 
the case may be, by crowding under a 
little more dirt or placing pieces of wood 
under the same. 

4. To clean out, tip the brooder for- 
ward and sweep off the platform. 

I also present a cut of an out-door 
brooder that I have used for many years. 


” 


THE ‘‘SUNRISE’’ BROODER, FOR OUT- 
DOOR USE. 


It is not intended to captivate the un- 
thinking or make an impression in the 
show room, but for practical, every-day 
use, I claim it is without an equal, for the 
following reasons: 

1. The hover is independent of the 
house, and can be removed in a few sec- 
onds’ time. 

2. The heat supplied, hot air, is top 
heat, and all surplus heat is used in 
warming the house. 

3. The hover can be used in any place, 
without the house, as an indoor brooder. 

4. The entire top of the house can be 
instantly removed, allowing free access 


any size desired, though I prefer one 
about 2x6 feet. They are a foot high in 
front, one and a half feet high at back, 
and two and one-half feet high at peak. 
Trusting this article may prove helpful 
to your readers, I will, later on, have 
something to say about the feeding of the 
chicks. FRED B.,COCHRAN. 


The Food Value of Bran. 


“T am sometimes led to question the 
economy of buying shorts or bran. They 
tell me it is good to reduce the feed from 
being too rich, but it seems to me that it 
is better to feed a pint of Indian meal to 
a dozen hens than a pint of meal anda 
pint of bran to make up a quart fora 
given number of hens. The bran will not 
hurt them, to be sure, but why pay a cent 
a pound simply to dilute your food, when 
cabbage, or grass, or other green stuff 
would do it at less cost, and not injure 
the hens? The question is wholly on 
whether the price of bran or shorts is too 
high, considering the nutritive value. 
Am I wrong on this point ? writes a mem- 
ber of our experiment club, who, accord- 
ing to his monthly statement, is not using 
either bran or shorts, the mash fed con- 
sisting of *‘corn meal, bread, swill, etc. ’’ 

He is very much wrong if he supposes 
that bran and shorts have no other use 
than to reduce the quality of the ration. 

Bran of ordinary good quality contains 
a larger per cent of protein than any of 
the whole grains in common use as poul- 
try food, and larger also than most of the 
mill stuffs used. It is the structure, not 
the weight, of the fibre in the bran, which 
gives it bulk, and makes it so valuable in 
distending a ration, and it is perhaps be- 
cause shorts or middlings, has not the pe- 
culiar fibrous structure of bran, that is 
not well adapted to liberal use in a ration. 
Grass and cabbage will not answer this 
purpose of bran, because too much of 
their bulk is water ; it is only in the most 
extreme warm weather that fowls can be 
given all the green food they would eat, 
and still give the best results in growth or 
in eggs.— Farm Poultry. 


Humus is the name applied to the par- 
tially decomposed organic (animal and 
vegetable) matter of the soil. It is the 
principal source of nitrogen in the soil. 
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The Haverhill Show. 


“A succesful show’”’ was the universal 
verdict of all who attended the third an- 
nual show of the Merrimac Valley Poultry 
Association at Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 12- 


15 


White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds. 


It might well have been called a utility 
show with so large a percentage of the | 


exhibits being of these birds. 
The number of specimens of the above 
named breeds was as follows: 


White Wyandottes, 159 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 124 
White rs % 98 
Buff ss 41 
Rhode Island Reds, 97 

In the Barred Rocks, W. B. Davis, 


Haverhill, with his usual success, captured | 


a large share of the premiums, while other 
winners were E. Whitten, Amesbury, 
F. H. Foster, Andover, Jas. H. Wood- 
ward, Dunstable, C. H. Smith, Rochester, 
N. H., A. A. Sawyer, Plaistow, N. H., 
M. T. Cilley, Merrimacport, Chas. J. 
Getchell, East Haverhill, and G. F. Moy- 
lan, West Newbury. 

In the White Plymouth Rocks, E. H. 
& S. H. George, Groveland, exhibited a 
large string of choice birds and won st, 
and, 3rd Cockerel, rst, 3rd cock, Ist, 2nd 
hen, 1st, 3rd, 4th pullet, rst, 2nd pen, and 
numerous specials. The other prizes 
went to A. J. Fisher, Milford, N. H., C. 
F. Woodbury, Atkinson, N. H., D. M. 


Deal, Salisbury, Mass., Geo. W. Torrey, | 


W. Newbury, and C. F. Woodman, Mil- 
ford, N. H. 

The cock shown by Mr. Fisher was an 
exceptionally white bird of good size and 
shape, failing only in comb. 

In Buff Plymouth Rocks, the prizes 
were divided among G. C. Perkins, 
Haverhill, C. D. Roberts, Dexter, Me., 
Frost Bros., Monmouth, Me., F. N. Pike, 
Salisbury, C. F. Brown, Haverhill, J. A. 


Bradley, W. Newbury, A. H. Pierce, W. | 


Newbury. 

In Buff Wyandottes, G. E. Perkins, 
Haverhill, seemed to have the best of it, 
while other prizes went to E. W. Bus- 
well, Salisbury ; C. T. Larrabee, Brad- 
ford; J. S. Buchan, Andover. 


“Hot competition” was the verdict | 
of exhibitors in the classes of Barred, | 


awarded to F. H. Foster, G. P. Hilliard, 
Bradford ; W. A. Stuart, Haverhill; W. 
C. Greeley, Newburyport. 

Dark Brahmas, all prizes to Arthur 
Leach, Middleboro. 

The winners in Golden Wyandottes 
were Mrs. Mary E. Morse, Epping, N. H. 
Robert Doe, Salmon Falls. 

Some extra Buff Laced Polish were 
shown by Arthur Elliott, Peabody, Mass. 

In Silver Spangled Hamburgs, John 
Kinnebaugh, Millville; and H. B. Lord, 
Haverhill, won the prizes. 

Some fine specimens of Black Ham- 
burgs were exhibited by H. M. Howes, 


Winchester, Mass., who won all the 
| prizes. 
E. E. Hills, Haverhill, showed some 


In Rhode Island Reds, P. R. Park, | 


Methuen, Mass., J. D. W. French, No. 


Andover, B. D. Todd, Lawrence, W. P. | 


Weston, Hancock, N. H., H. W. Gunston, 
Groveland, H. C. Stevens, Newburyport, 


the honors. 
Some grand birds were shown, and the 


Black Langshans of good color, the cock 
being especially fine in this respect. 

Game fowls were shown by C. I. Pres- 
sey and E. S. Tappan, Haverhill, the 
latter also showing Mottled Anconas. 

A penof White Crested Black Polish 
were shown by W. J. Beauchemin of 
Merrimacport. 

One curious fact in connection with 
this show was the entire absence of any- 
thing in the line of turkeys, ducks and 
geese. 

Taken as a whole, the show was one of 
the most successful of the year, anda 
credit to the association. The banquet 
Dec. 12, was greatly enjoyed by all pres- 
ent, and will become an annual fixture. 
We learn that the show made an unusual 
success financially. It deserved it. 


Management of Breeding Fowls. 


Too much complaint comes from the 
purchasers of high-priced eggs each year 
not to merit some consideration. Any 
skillful breeder who has had years of ex- 
perience (and all skillful breeders have 
had) knows that he can, toa very great 
extent, govern the fertility of the eggs 


from his breeding pens, and he also| I 
ence; therefore it must be catered to be- 


knows that it is within his power to have 
vigorous, strong chicks hatched, or a 
feeble offspring with scarcely enough vi- 
tality to live ten days under skillful 
nursing. 

If a penof breeding fowls are lacking 
in constitution, and this is apparent, kill 
them at once and let them go to the meat 
market, and start with strong, healthy 
fowls. 


When chicks fail to get through the 
shell, are inactive at hatching time, weak 
in legs and die easily, there is evidence 
of lack of vigor in the parents, and their 
lack of vigor is generally owing to the 
hens being overfat, or not being properly 
fed with good, wholesome food, or given 


|exercise sufficient to keep up a healthy 


But this start, even in the hands | 


of ignorant or careless breeders, will pro- | ; 
| men, who are in fact the support of the 


duce uncertain results in breeding. 


The breeding fowls must have exercise ; | 


AS : PR | they must have good, healthy food, and a 
and A. J. Fisher, Milford, N. H., divided | pe Meds Pra in So ae 


variety of it; they must have pure water, 


!and an abundance of it ; they must have 


interest shown in placing the premium | 


cards proves that the fanciers of this 
variety are awake and in earnest in their 
work. 


In White Wyandottes, the large class, | 
which included winners at previous shows | 
and Boston, it was found to be no easy | 


matter to place the awards. J. H.Thomp- 
son, Haverhill, won 1, 2, 3, cockerel ; 1, 
pullet ; 2, 3, 4, hens; 2, cock; 1, 2, pen. 
Other winners were C. H. Hardy and P. 
E. Dwinnels, Groveland; C. F. Wood- 
bury and John A. Hall, Atkinson, N. H. 


In Partridge Cochins, A. K. Cheney & | 


Son, Newburyport, won 1, cock; 1, 
cockerel. 1, pullet. J. W. Hoyt, Kings- 
ton, N. H., 2, cock ; 2, hen. 

The White Leghorn prizes were all 
won by R. B. Hamilton, Peabody, Mass. 
In Black Minoreas the prizes went to 

O. Kent, Rowley, and J. S. Buchan. 
A pair of very attractive and odd look- 
ing Frizzles were shown by W. W.Chase, 
South Groveland. 

In Light Brahmas 


the prizes were 


warm, clean roosting and laying quarters | 


and lots of room. In short, special 
thought must be given to the require- 
ments of producing healthy eggs. This 
can be easily understood, but to see care- 
fully that the fowls are provided is an en- 
tirely different thing. 

Persons who go before the public with 


advertisements of eggs for sale at fancy | 


prices, and have no more regard for their 
own reputation nor their patrons’ welfare 


| than to accept money for eggs produced 


under influences unfavorable to fertility 
and strong incubating properties, should 
be blacklisted by breeders’ organizations 
and forced to the dunghill ranks. 

Eggs shipped have many risks before 
they reach their destination, even when 
securely packed. Baskets are often care- 
lessly handled; are 
down from a pile of express boxes or 
packages to the floor, and eggs are thus 
injured. Damage by accident can usually 
be detected, however, and damage 
from infertility can usually be detected by 
the experienced poultryman, 


allowed to drop} 


|condition in the parent bird. The fault 


is more frequently with the female than 
the male, though the male may be over- 
taxed, and result in weakness in the off- 
spring. It is a good plan to take the 
male bird out every other day and give 
him extra feed. If this is not done he 
will stint himself in his gallantry toward 
his mates. 


At all events study how to get good, 
vigorous chicks, and this must be done 
by going to the breeding pens and afford- 
ing the material, means and surroundings 
for producing good, fertile eggs. | When 
breeders give this matter more attention, 
then less complaint will be heard of 


hatching results. 


The Time for Shows. 


I have read Mr. Felch’s plea for shows 
later in the winter, in Farm Poultry and 
while he may be, and undoubtedly is, 
correct from the standpoint of ‘“‘fancy’’ 
pure and simple I fail to find anything 
not detrimental to the interests of the 
breeders who exhibit the bulk of birds at 
the small shows in the plan promulgated. 
Most of these men raise poultry primarily 
for eggs and market; and having learned 
the value of the pure bred fowl for their 
purpose they are led into the fancy as a 
secondary feature; or, merely for the 
pleasure init are led to exhibit at the 
smaller shows. 


However, the practical feature is nec- 
essarily their strongest hold and they de- 
rive therefrom the support of their exist- 


fore anything else. 

We all admit that the birds hatched in 
the early months of spring are the ones 
that yield the profit. We know that tak- 
ing out and putting back birds in the 
breeding pens during the late winter and 
early spring 1s always attended by more 
or less difficulty. Obviously then, if the 
show season ts to be during the late win- 
ter and early spring this class of poultry- 


whole fancy poultry business in no small 
degree, must quit the show room and 
lose that incentive to produce the better 
class of birds. Or if he is to show he 
must breed a line to produce his show 
birds separate from his money makers; 
for manifestly he cannot keep his young 
birds, hatched in the early season requir- 
ed by his market trade, in condition to 
give him a fair chance at shows held in 
February. Norcan he profitably break 
up his pens already producing eggs for 
hatching, to show during the breeding 
season the very birds that he most de- 
sires to reproduce, 

I think that the season best adapted for 
showing is December and January and I 
see no good reason for changing or ex- 
tending it. Birds hatched when they 
should be to command the greatest profit, 
if properly growing will be in shape to 
show in December and the later ones will 
be on hand for January, 

I believe this same rule will hold true 
in all respect to all breeds. I have it on 
good authority that Buff Cochins hatched 
at “Oakland Farm’’ in June have won at 
the following New York show. Let us 
“Jet well enough alone’. 

H. A. Nourse. 
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Turkey Raising. 


I breed from only fine, healthy stock, 
saving my best for that purpose, and I do 
not breed from the same stock long. I 
change my gobbler preferably every year, 
and select hens from my own stock, as 
they are less inclined to wander away 
than strangers. The hen dearly loves a 
secluded spot for the nest—so it is well to 
prepare a place where she can slyly make 
a nest and deposit her eggs unknown. 
It is turkey nature to nest on the ground, 
and the eggs hatch better if exposed to 
the earth’s moisture. I often place old 
barrels on their sides, or set coops half 
around, and throw branches and _ twigs 
over them, and place hay and leaves care- 
lessly inside for them to lay on in winter. 
When they come to sit, the nest is put in 
shape, so there is no danger of the eggs 
becoming chilled. If, as sometimes 
occurs, the hen does not take the nest 
prepared, but seeks a nest in the woods 
near by, I follow, and gather the eggs as 
laid. When she sits, I put shelter over 
her that can be closed up at night and 
opened every morning to keep the wild 
“varmints’’ from her’ and let her sit, 
providing she has chosen a reasonable 
place for the purpose. If moving is 
attempted, they are very ‘‘set,’”’ and will 
sometimes abandon a nest, if moved, or 
so neglect the eggs, ifshut in, that they 
fail to hatch. Sometimes there are one 
or two very early layers in the flock, too 
early to set them, for early turkeys are 
not desirable, as the early rains and 
dampness are destructive. In this case I 
break these hens up and let them lay 
again, putting the surplus eggs under 
chicken hens. When I come to set them 
I prefer not to make mothers of the latter, 
as their habit is so different the little ones 
will not thrive with them after they begin 
to need a wider range. The lice of hens 
accumulate rapidly and prove more fatal 
than their own and harder to get rid of, 
so | put little ones hatched by hens with 
turkey mothers. 

Sometimes the wings of little turkeys 
grow faster than their bodies, and the 
quills stick out longer than the tail fea- 
thers; at the same time many dwindle, 
get thin, and die. Unless the one in 
charge understands these symptoms the 
loss may be great without the cause being 
suspected. Catch the little ones and 
carefully turn back the feathers which 
cover the root of the quills on the wing, 
and in between the quills will usually be 
found lice, which are sapping the life 
away. The surest remedy for turkey lice 
is One part kerosene to three parts oil; 
any oil which runs freely and will not get 
gummy on the feathers, is good. Put it 
in a slender-necked machine oil can and 
let a little out along the roots of each 
wing affected. The kerosene needs the 
oil, as alone it blisters the tender flesh 
and causes unecessary suffering. Night 
is a good time to apply, just as they are 
putin the coop. Be careful not to get on 
too much,as that sticks the feathers down. 
Go over the flock a second time to make 
sure of asecond crop; a large flock can be 
gone over very quickly. 

After the parent mother has completed 
her time (from twenty-eight to thirty 
days), I teach her to come to the house 
every day for food, and then comes the 
time of caring for the little creatures, 
which are to be tended and kept growing 
into lordly young gobblers, and meek, 
plump hens to grace some festal board 
later on. I keep my eye on a hen which 
I know to be hatching, but never allow 
her to be disturbed to remove the little 
ones. If kept quiet she will seldom kill 


any, and will call them out of the nest 
herself. 

The mother needs a refreshing dust 
bath often, as she has not left the nest 
while hatching. She is not confined but 
the little ones are at first, while unsteady 
on their legs. I make a triangle of 
boards nailed together, which need not 
bevery high nor very large, yet large 
enough for the mother to get in with her 
brood when she chooses. The little ones 
doze and enjoy the sun, while the hen 
dusts herself and picks grass and_ gravel 
at pleasure. The cheapest and most 
healthful food for little turkeys is curd 
made like cottage cheese unseasoned. 
They are very fond of it and thrive upon 
it, with the insects of all kinds which 
they get. Stale bread soaked in sweet 
skim milk is for newly hatched poults. 
Milk is good for turkeys of all ages, but 
for young ones do not let it stand and 
get warm and sour. It is unnecessary to 
make egg bread, custard, cakes and ex- 
pensive foods; they are rich, produce 
diarrhoea, and must be guarded against. 
Make the food sweet and wholesome, as 
variety is not necessary, but do not give 
grease or meat of any kind. 

In wheat localities, whole wheat boiled 
to bursting makes the best food both for 
young turkeys and for fattening. Don’t 
fuss with a healthy flock, but if there is a 
tendency to diarrhoea, pepper, black or 
red, mixed in the food, is a goodremedy. 
As atonic, give a small lump of copperas 
in the drinking water occasionally. Many 
lose small turkeys by keeping them too 
closely confined. Turkeys must have a 
range in order to become strong and 
thrive. I have large coops for each 
mother, but unless necessary they are not 
shut up after the dew is off the grass, ex- 
cepling rainy days. They run in an or- 
chard, and the little bodies grow broad 
and the legs get the stocky look of 
thrifty little turkeys ; when a little older 
they stay very contentedly in my meadow 
nearly all day. 


THE CARE OF THE COOPS. 


A turkey hates to get into her coop at 
night unless it has been moved during 
the day. If it is changed every day she 
soon regards it a safe place to keep her 
family over night. Should it rain in the 
night change it that it may be clean for 
the day. Filth is a deadly foe to a young 
turkey in confinement. I have always 
kept my coops on the ground. An expe- 
rienced raiser, who has tried floors, pre- 
fers the ground, as it is more natural and 
healthful. I think it is a good plan to 
keep a box skunk trap set at night near 
the coops. 

When the turkeys get large enough to 
fly over a stone wall, they will wander 
farther away, and there is danger from 
hawks and foxes. I keep track of their 
whereabouts as wellas I can, which takes 
me out doors no more than is necessary 
for my good health. I have had them so 
wild that they have caused me considera- 
ble trouble, but it was caused by intro- 
ducing new blood through strange hens 
instead of the gobbler. ‘The latter is the 
better way. 


THE TURKEY DIET. 


The curd diet is excellent while it lasts 
but much is required as they grow larger. 
While they are small a little goes a great 
way, even feeding five times aday. I 
prefer whole buckwheat to any food, 
when my supply of curd runs short. It 
is healthful and prevents diarrhoea. The 
finest turkeys I ever raised were fed al- 


most exclusively on fresh curd and buck- | 


wheat. Cracked corn, wheat and buck- 
wheat is good food when they have 
grown large. 

As soon as they show a desire to roost, 
I encourage them, providing it gives 
promise of fair weather in which to make 
the new departure. I accordingly intro- 
duce them to the turkey tree, a large 
maple tree, in which generations of tur- 
keys have roosted before them, providing 
a narrow board with cleats to climb up- 
on. They are soon up and off in the 
morning, without waiting for breakfast, 
preferring grasshoppers and crickets to 
anything I might offer, returning often 
about ro or Ir a.m. to rest and refresh 
themselves with cool buttermilk, sweet 
skim-milk, or whatever I have for them. 
I make it a point to offer them some- 
thing to encourage them to come home. 

A turkey regards homeas a place to 
get something to eat. It is always well 
to feed when shutting them up at night, 
which should be at 5 p. m., when small. 
as after that time they getso sleepy it is 
slow work. This teaches them to expect 
supper, and they will soon come of their 
own accord. When large the supper 
need not be a very hearty one, as they 
don’t need it if there are plenty of bugs. 
But just for the principle of the thing, to 
get them home, it is best to offer a re- 
ward. When feeding buckwheat for the 
first time they rush around in a confiding 
way they have, expecting the familiar 
food of curd. Seeing only buckwheat, 
a universal cry of ‘‘puit’’ will be set up 
all along the line, and _ it is only after 
careful examination and thoughtful ob- 
servation of the fact that the mothers 
are eating, that they can be induced to 
touch the stuff of which they are after- 
wards always so fond. After the flock 
goes toroost they are usually very little 
trouble until marketing. 

I suffer very little loss from sickness, 
but hawks and foxes sometimes make 
sad havoc. I fatten on whole corn, with 
an occasional feed of buckwheat to coun- 
teract bowel looseness. Clear Indian 
meal is a harmful food at any time for 
turkeys, but mixed with boiled potatoes 
it makes an appetizing change and does 
not have the bad effect of the clear meal. 

They should be provided with gravel 
to assist the digestive process, and have 
pure water within reach. Some shut 
them up; I do not. Norfolk, the great 
English county for fine turkeys, fattens 
them by filling a trough with corn and 
good barley. Besides that, two meals a 
day of as much barley meal as they will 
eat, with gravel, etc,, is given.—Mss EL. 
J. Pine in “ Turkeys and How to Grow 
Them.” 


Our readers will note the increase in 
size of the Victor Incubator ‘‘ad.’’ Messrs. 
George Ertel Co., the manufacturers, 
write as follows regarding the PouLtry- 
MAN AND POMOLOGIST as an advertising 
medium : ‘‘ We feel confident from the 
way you are operating your paper, it will 
prove valuable to all advertisers. It is 
our impression it has been doing quite 
well if the amount of inquiry we are get- 
ting from your locality can be taken as a 
criterion.”’ 


A nutritive manure is one which fur- 
nishes plant food proper, that is, phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen, or potash, which 
are now recognized as the three essen- 
tials needed by most soils. 


You will make no mistake if you place 
your order with W. H. Scovil. 
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JANUARY, 1900. 


POULTRY JUDGING. 


At this time the poultry shows in all 
parts of the country are in full blast, and 
the competition in some of the varieties 
is usually close in everyshow. At such 
a time the judge’s task is not an easy one ; 
his work calls for careful judgment, but 
no one, however honest and painstaking, 
is infallible, and of course there will be 
criticisms and perhaps fault finding. 

It may happen that in the hurry that is 
necessary where a large number of birds 
are to bescored, the judge may mark on 
the card a figure which is not what he in- 
tends, or perhaps may overlook some 
disqualifying feather. Then his troubles 
at once begin. The man who is always 
ready to make a protest finds a chance to 
get in his work, soa visit to the secreta- 
ry’s office is next in order. 

The common rule that a deposit be 
made with every protest filed, is a good 
one in many cases, and probably keeps 
many of the ‘‘kickers’’ in the back- 
ground. 

There are, however, some deplorable 
features to this rule, or to its enforcement 
by certain societies. One of these, a prac- 
tice, with many societies, of holding to 
the judge’s decision, without further in- 
vestigation. Sometimes, we regret to 
say, this is done as a warning to other 
exhibitors, sometimes it may be done in 
order to put an extra dollar into the 
treasury of the show. 

In either case it wrongs the exhibitor, 
and in that case is a bad business policy 
for the show, since it is the exhibitors 
who make and support the show, and 
any such injustice once practiced upon an 
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exhibitor will usually be sufficient to be 
keep him away from the future exhibi- 
tions of the society. 

In finding a remedy for these troubles, 
it would be well to consider that the judge 
understands his business, and knows how 
to apply the Standard and yet may make 
a mistake. It is not best to accuse ajudge 
of dishonesty because his opinion of cer- 
tain birds may not coincide wtth ours. Be- 
fore making any protest, the aggrieved 
exhibitor should study his standard of 
perfection, and if possible gain the coun- 
sel of some other breeder of the variety 
in question. 

The society should give careful atten- 
tion to the protests made, and if after 
careful investigation the protest should be 
sustained, it is best to sustain it and ‘‘ hew 
to the line, let the chips fall where they 
may.”’ 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


The poultry writers seem to be looking 
backward, some of them longing for the 
“good old times,’”’ while others are con- 
gratulating themselves that their exist- 
ence is in the present epoch. Some of 
the young men, as they think of the birds 
they saw in the first poultry show they 
attended twenty years ago, when, in their 
boyish enthusiasm, all the prize birds 
seemed to be without spot or blemish 
and worth an hundred points, are now 
crying with a loud voice for something in 
Barred Plymouth Rocks that will excel 
those seen at that time. On the other 
hand, some of the men who judged the 
shows of 20 years ago, are telling us of 
the progress along the fancy lines since 
that time. Of the two sides of the argu- 
ment we should prefer to take the opin- 
ions of such men as J. K. Felch and 
Henry Hales, who were old enough and 
understood the breeding and judging of 
poultry in the 7o’s, rather than to accept 
as positive facts the theories advanced by 
some of the younger writers. 


“There’s many a kink in the poultry 
business that the best of them have yet to 
learn or become reconciled to,’’ truly re- 
marks an exchange. There’s many a 
tradition and many theories connected 
with successful management of a_ poultry 
yard, that gets a knock-out blow from an 
unexpected encounter with a hard fact, 
or an unintentional experiment. 

The traditions of the fathers, that have 
stood unchallanged for ages, may become 
as an idle tale that has thrice been told, 
when the experience of one unexpected 
day is turned upon them. 

A popular and well balanced theory 
that has intrenched itself behind the 
teachings of science and common sense 
for years, may find itself overthrown and 
routed from its complacent security, by 
the evolution of a circumstance but yes- 
terday undreamed of, and a rule in nature 
that the fancier has followed with impli- 
cit faith as a lamp to his feet and a guide 
to his understanding, may in one short 
month find itself proved a fallacy, a de- 
lusion, and a misnomer. 

Ever since the Ga//us Bankiva left the 
native jungle and became domesticated 
among the haunts of man, it has been in- 
sisted upon that if their descendants, the 
Brahmas, the Langshans, the Dorkings, 
the Leghorns and the rest of them were 
to lay countless dozens of eggs in season 


and out of season, they must be kept in 
blooming health, and the best, or in fact 
the only way to keep them healthy was 
to give them plenty of range and out- 
door exercise, and forage to their tastes, 
and nature would kindly do the rest, ref- 
erence being had to a big egg crop. 

Such has been the tradition, and it 
looked so business-like that the theory 
became an axiom, and the axiom a rule; 
but the fact, cold and stubborn as it may 
appear, now seems to be that if a large 
egg product is to be assured, the hens 
had better be confined in a reasonable 
sized yard and kept there, except for an 
occasional run outside for an hour before 
evening. 

This seems to be the prevailing opin- 
ion at the present time, as gleaned from 
many experiments. A few years ago, 
“free range’’ was the cry, and the farm- 
er, with his broad acres, was the object 
of envy of the fancier with his circum- 
scribed yards. For rearing chicks free 
range is essential, insuring hardiness and 
strength of muscle, as well as furnishing 
elements of food that are needed in the 
animal economy that may not be fur- 
nished by the attendant. To furnish eggs 
for hatching there is need of larger runs, 
and free range is recommended. Hence, 
the farmer stands the best chances on the 
whole to make a success with poultry. 


Dressed Poultry and Eggs at the Boston 
Show. 


The Boston Poultry Association are 
mindful of the utility interests in poultry 
culture, as well as the interests of the 
fancier. In order to make the exhibition 
of dressed poultry and eggsas largeas 
possible, the association is sending out 
personal letters, of which the following is 
a specimen : 


Dear Sir: The fifth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Boston Poultry Association 
is to be held at Mechanics’ Building, 
Huntington avenue, Boston, Janu- 
uary 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 next. 

The management are especially de- 
sirous of again having a display of 
dressed poultry, and one which shall 
if possible, eclipse all previous efiorts. 
This department of the Boston show 
is generally conceded to be far in 
advance of all other attempts in this 
line, not only in this country, but per- 
haps in Europe as well. To this end 
then, that this superiority may con- 
tinue, and that New England may 
still hold the reputation of producing 
and showing the very best quality of 
market poultry and eggs, we invite 
your co-operation. Will you not 
help us by showing either, or both, 
dressed specimens of the fowls which 
you raise and the eggs which they 
lay. In doing this you will help 
yourself as well as the Boston show. 
Whatever is done to advance the poul- 
try interest as a whole helps each of 
us who produce any kind or breed of 
poultry. If this matter interests you, 
will you not send for a premium list 
and look up the very generous prizes 
which have been awarded to dressed 
poultry. To make exhibiting as little 
trouble as is possible, the entries for 
the dressed poultry and eggs are re- 
ceived as late as January 12th. 

All entries are free, no fee being 
charged. 

Will you help us? 

Yours very truly, 
THE BosTON PouLtry Ass’N, 
T. Farrer Rackham, Supt. 
110 Boylston St., Boston. 
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Proposed National Association of Rhode 
Island Red Breeders. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist: 

There isa desire among breeders of 
Rhode Island Reds in all sections, for a 
National Association that will properly 
represent them. One that will be broad, 
progressive and aggressive in protecting 
and extending the interests of this pop- 
ular breed. Judges and exhibitors at 
shows, as well as breeders, are also de- 
manding a more definite Standard than 
the one adopted by the Rhode Island Red 
Club. Although this organization has 
been in existence for two years it has few 
members except those that belong in Fall 
River or vicinity and is not likely to have 
As so much is urgently needed to be 
done to put this breed where it will have 
an equal chance with other varieties at 
poultry exhibitions, breeders should unite 
and do it immediately. Beginners want 
to know just what is the proper shape etc., 
to select and breed for. Exhibitors are 
uncertain what type and color will meet 
the approval of judges at shows, and 
judges themselves are somewhat bewild- 
ered and at sea owing to the lack of de- 
finite description in the present R. I. Red 
Club Standard, and by the difference in 
Opinion among R. I. Red breeders as to 
what a R. I. Red should be. 

The most correct knowledge of the 
breed, instead of belonging to a few 
should be more widely diffused that all 
may buy and breed intelligently. Con- 
flicting opinions as to what is the proper 
standard should be harmonized if possi- 
ble, a more exact standard should be 
adopted that breeders can unite on and 
that will impart knowledge that will ena- 
ble judges to judge somewhere near alike 
and give them something with which to 
back up their decisions when confronting 
a dissapointed and protesting breeder. 

Until this is done R. I. Red exhibitors 
and breeders as well as judges will be 
subjected to all sorts of annoyances and 
showing will depend too much upon guess- 
ing what is the judges’ personal preference. 
Under the present conditions the keeping, 
breeding and exhibiting of choice speci 
mens is being discouraged continually. 

That prompt and vigorous measures 
may be taken to remove these serious 
obstacles to the advancement and pop- 
ularity of Rhode Island Reds, a represen- 
tative meeting of those that breed them is 
desired and will take place on Thursday 
Jan. 18th, at half past one o’clock at Bos- 
ton Show, Mechanics’ Building, Bos 
ton, Mass. As there will probably be a 
larger exhibit of the finest Reds at this 
show than was ever held and as_ this 
feature willcause more breeders of this 
breed to attend than was ever gathered 
together it may be made a representative 
body. The presence of all interested in 
forming such a national association of 
Rhode island Red breeders, and their 
aid and assistance, is earnestly desired 
Breeders residing at a distance too great 
to attend are requested to communicate 
their desires and opinions relating to 
this matter to 

SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


A Few Forethoughts. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 
While it is yet, of course, too early to 
begin hatching our usual supply of chick- 
ens, a thought or two reminds us that if 
we wish to secure good, fertile eggs we 
must begin to take the best care of our 
breeders, that we have mated up for the 


coming season’s_ work. Taken for 
granted that they are all healthy and vig- 
orous (which they must be for good re- 
sults), the first of all is a good, warm, 
clean house in which to quarter them, 
and it should be sept clean, too. Do not 
allow any lice to accumulate, either on 
the fowls or in the houses, for lice will 
soon raise havoc amongst a flock of hens. 
Make sure they have plenty of exercise. 
Let them out daily in the runs, providing 
it does not storm, and if there is a little 
snow it will not harm them, and the 
fresh air will greatly benefit them. See 
that they have an abundance of green 
food. and plenty of scratching material 
in which to work for their grain, and also 
a good-sized dust box. Be sure they 
have plenty of grit, shell and charcoal in 
every pen. Your breeders, if thus cared 
for (with a proper grain ration), from 
now until hatching time, should be de- 
pended upon to give you a good supply 
of well fertilized eggs, which means, of 
course, a good supply of downy little 
chicks. If you use the natural method 
of hatching, now isa good time to pre- 
pare your spring’s supply of chicken 
coops, for the chances are that if you 
wait until it is time to use them, that they 
will be put together in too much of a 
hurry, and the chickens will thereby have 
to suffer the consequences. Most any of 
the different styles of coops are good 


| enough if they are tight, dry and warm. 


If you use brooders, they should be pre- 
pared in time to receive the young chicks 
as they come from the shell. As I said 
before, it is a little early to think of get- 
ting out our chicks which we wish for 
our laying pens next fa'l, so give your 
main foundation (the breeding stock) the 
best of care and see that everything is 
all ready for our busy hatching season 
when it really does come. 
FRED L. Davis. 


Is There an Egg Type? 


Every little while there appears in the 


|}columns of the poultry press references 


to the egg-shaped hen, and lear ied dis 
quisitions on the: benefits to be derived 
from the introduction of the so-called egg 
type into one’s yards Is there really 
such a thing as an egg type, and if so, of 
what does it consist ? 

One writer, who, I believe, is a breeder 
of the Mediterranean breeds, has defined 
his idea of an egg type as ‘“‘a hen witha 
long, deep body, carrying the tail well up, 
presenting a wedge-shaped appearance 
when viewed from the back or front.” 
That a hen answering these requirements 
may be an exceptionally good layer, is en- 
tirely probable, but my own experience 
has shown that one of radically different 
type may also be an unusually good 
layer. 

My business for a number of years has 
been such that I have been thoroughly in 
touch with the aims and purposes of the 
breeders of trotting horses. Some ten 
years ago there was much to be seen in 
the columns of turf papers regarding the 
‘trotting type.’’ It took but a few 
years, however, to show the fallacy of the 
idea that horses of a particular shape 
were liable to develop into faster per- 
formers than those of an entirely different 
shape. 

For instance, Maud S., the queen of the 
turf at the time the trotting type idea be- 
gan to be exploited, was as different in 
type from Jay-Eye-See and St. Julien, her 
two greatest rivals, as could well be imag- 
ined. Maud S. wasa mare of no great 
peculiarity of form, the most noticeable 
thing about her being a look of delicacy. 


Jay-Eye-See was a_ round, pony-built 
horse, and St. Julien was angular in all 
lines, low headed and slope rumped. The 
next trotting champion was Rarus, a 
great, big, high-headed, rangy looking 
horse. And so it has gone ever since. 
No champion trotter has been of a type 
similar to any of the others, but they all 
trotted fast, and today the term “trotting 
type”’ is seldom seen in any of the pa- 
pers devoted to the trotter. 

When I was younger than I am now, I 
came into possession of a strain of Pit 
Games, which I bred and kept purely for 
utility purposes The hens of this strain 
were blocky and unusually short legged, 
but as egg producers they were simply 
great. It would be difficult to find any 
hens that differ more radically from the 
egg type as described by the writer quot- 
ed in this connection, than did those 
game hens, but I will guarantee that they 
could hold their own as layers with an 
average flock of hens of any breed that 
are not non-sitters. 

Of course, if there is such a thing as an 
egg type in hens, it is important that the 
fact should be known, together with the 
reasons showing why a hen of some par- 
ticular shape will produce more eggs than 
one of different shape. I have endeavored 
to learn for myself regarding this ques- 
tion, but I am frank to say that so far I 
have seen nothing to convince me that 
theré is such a thing as an egg type, or at 
least an egg type agreeing with the de- 
scription generally given in that connec- 
tion. 

Like other breeders who aim to com- 
bine the useful with the show qualifica- 
tions, I find it necessary to select for 
breeding purposes such females as come 
up to standard requirements, always giving 
due regard to the record of their mothers 
as egg producers. 

After several years of selection, I have 
vastly improved the laying capacity of my 
yards, but I fail to see any change in the 
type of their occupants. I have conclud- 
ed therefore, that one may establish a 
superior laying strain of any breed _with- 
out changing the type of his females in 
any appreciable degree. 

If the experience of others is contrary 
to mine, I should be exceedingly interested 
in learning of it.—Farm Poultry. 


We would call the attention of our 
readers to the series of articles on ‘‘ Or- 
charding,”’ by ‘‘ Richland.’”’ These arti- 
cles are written by one of Maine’s ablest 
and most progressive orchardists, whose 
experience and success in this line is 
well known. If any of our readers wish 
to ask any questions on this topic, the 
editor will be pleased to forward same, 
and the answer will be given in a future 
number. In order to avoid unnecessary 
correspondence, the author’s name and 
address are omitted. 


. 


The question of how much will a chick 
gain, is an interesting one. The follow- 
ing is about correct : The eggs weigh two 
ounces; the newly-hatched chick weighs 
one and a quarter ounces; at one week 
old, two ounces; three weeks old, six 
and a quarter ounces; four weeks old, ten 
ounces; five weeks old, fourteen ounces: 
six weeks old, eighteen and a half ounces; 
seven weeks old, twenty-three and a half 
ounces; nine weeks, thirty-two ounces; 
ten weeks old, thirty-six ounces; eleven 
weeks old, forty-one ounces.— 7he Poul- 
try West. 


Scovil’s Buff Rocks are winners. 
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PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT. 


SOIL AND VARIETIES. 


I have found that the best soil for pears 
is a clay loam; that is, where the loam | 
overlies a clay subsoil. Pears will also 
grow and produce well on what is known | 
as a gravel loam, with a clay subsoil. The 
trees will not do well on peaty or black 
muck soil. These tend to unhealthy 
growth, and the fruit is of inferior quali- 
ty. If the soil is not naturally dry, it 
must be made so by tile drains. Trees 
will not thrive in ground which is soaked 
with water. Do not locate an orchard on 
low land, but select a situation where 
there is plenty of sunshine and a free cir- 
culation of air. Where the orchard is ex- 
posed to west and northwest winds, I 
favor wind-breaks. 

In selecting trees accept only those 
that have good, sound roots, clean bark, 
and have made a strong growth during 
the past season. The following varieties 
are to be preferred for a commercial or- 
chard: Standard, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Bartlett, Seckel. Sheldon, Bosc, Clair- 
geau, Anjou and Winter Nelis. On the 
quince, Howell, Superfin, Duchess and 
Anjou ; I will add Kieffer, although it is 
not a favorite of mine. The varieties 
named ripen in succession. 


WORKING AND PLANTING. 


The soil should be thoroughly worked 
the year before setting out the orchard. 
This can best be done by planting corn, 
potatoes, or some other hoed crop. The 
grade will then be as nearly as possible 
natural, so that the trees may be set at 
a uniform depth inthe ground. Before 
the tree is placed in the ground it should 
be trimmed of all surplus and damaged 
roots, and the top should be headed back. 

This heading should be, at least, equal 
to the trimming of the roots, and it will 
do no harm if it is a littlke more. I head 
back to one or two buds, believing that 
the remaining buds will push forth strong- 
er than if a larger number are left. The 
hole for the tree should be dug large 
enough so that the roots can be spread 
out without being bent. If some of the 
surface soil is thrown in first it will do no 
harm. Care should be taken not to 
plant too deep. Two inches below the 
collar for dwarfs, and even with the collar 
for standards, is sufficient. Nothing is 
gained in too deep planting, as in the 
cold soil the roots will eventually come to 
the surface. Fine soil should be well 
sifted in among the roots, so that the 
space will all be filled. For Bartlett, 
Clairgeau, Sheldon, Bosc and Winter 
Nelis, 15x20 feet apart is sufficient ; An- 
jou, Lawrence, Seckel and Kieffer should 
be 20x25 feet. On the dwarf, 15 feet is 
sufficient for all varieties. 

The young orchard should be thor- 
oughly worked by planting it to some 
hoed crop. If the fertility of the soil is 
such that it will produce a good farm 
crop, no manure or other fertilizer need 
be applied for the first few years, after 
which the ground should be enriched by 
applying potash, phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen, the last furnished by plowing | 


under crimson clover or well decomposed | 
barnyard manure. 


TREATING THE TREE. 


‘tacks of insects, and has _ no affinity for 


At about five years the trees will begin | 
to show signs of fruiting, which should be | 
regulated by trimming. The treesshould | 
be trimmed systematically, according to 
the form that the grower has decided up- | 
on. I prefer the pyramid, and trim to a| 


| The article was clipped from the Country | 
| Gentleman : 


leader. This is done by cutting the lower 
branches to four or five buds, those high- 
er a little shorter, and so on to the leader, | 
which should be left longer. The cutting 
back and thinning out must continue an- 
nually to obtain the highest results. 
Whether this is done closely must depend 
upon the variety and the vigor of the | 
trees. Some trees have a tendency to | 
set to fruit more than do others. Trim- 
ming should be done during the dormant 
season, which in western New York is be- 
tween November 1 and March 1. No} 
trimming should be done after thesap 
starts. If the tree has become stunted 
and exhausted from over-bearing or other 
cause, it can, if not too far gone, be re- 
vived by cutting back into the old wood 
and allowing the tree to make a top of 
new wood. 

After the trees have come into full 
bearing, which is at the age of from eight 
to twelve years, no farm crops should be 
grown among them. Plow the orchard 
during May, but never more than three 
inches deep. I do not approve of plow- 
ing any deeper, as it cuts off many of the 
pear roots. Then move the soil often by 
the use of a cultivator or spring tooth 
harrow. By this treatment the soil will 
be kept in mellow, moist condition. Un- 
der no circumstances should it be allowed 
to become hard and cracked. 


FEEDING AND THINNING. 


The orchard should now be in full 
bearing, and the fertilizers should, conse- | 
quently, be applied more liberally. I 
cover my orchard every second year with 
a light covering of well rotted barnyard 
manure. In the alternate years I plow 
under crimson clover, adding to this a 
liberal amount of muriate of potash, ap- 
plied by sowing broadcast, by hand, and 
worked in by the cultivator. I have 
sprayed for the last six or eight years 
with varying success. I believe in spray- 
ing when necessary, but the person doing 
the work should have a knowledge ot 
what he is spraying for, what to use, and 
how and when to use it. This is import- 
ant toinsure success. 

The thinning of fruit is absolutely es- 
sential in many cases. The work should 
be done early in the growing season, and 
wherever a tree is overloaded a sufficient 
amount of the fruit should be removed to 
relieve it thoroughly. The money ex- 
pended in thinning is amply repaid in the 
protection of the trees, and the superior 
quality of the fruit. Thin whenever a 
tree is overloaded, and bear in mind that 
with judicious thinning of the fruit and 
careful precautions to prevent the trees 
from overbearing, annual crops will be 
the result. Nearly all kinds of pears 
should be gathered at least one week be- 
fore they naturally ripen on the trees, as 
pears allowed to ripen upon the tree, lose 
much of their substance and quality.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


The Abundance Plum. 


One of our readers, who is interested in 
fruit culture, asks us to publish the fol- 
lowing article, which he heartily endorses. 


The tree is a vigorous grower, with 
healthy foliage, is not subject to the at- 


black-knot thus far. But, while reputed 
far and wide as an abundant bearer and 
receiving its name from this trait, it has 
not acted that way with meas yet. In 
fact, that’s all I find against it; and I | 


|the fruit was half grown. 


| tree to bring to maturity. 


speak of this fact because I wish to say a 


lot of good things in its favor afterward. 
It blossoms most profusely—never saw 
anything to equal it—every spring. Not 


| even the last exceptionally severe winter 


seemed to affect the buds. But I think it 
would be safe to say that over go per cent 
of these blossoms were impotent and 
failed to receive fertilization, and perhaps 
half the remainder dropped away before 
Those who 
have seen the trees in full bloom may in- 
cline to think that even this small propor- 
tion was enough of a crop for a young 
But in view of 
its alleged natural propensity I would say 
that there should be about three times as 
many plums for a fair crop. I have been 
at a loss to account for this lack of fertili- 
zation. Nature is not very apt to do 
things in this way in any ofher realms. I 
have other varieties in bloom at the same 
time near at hand, and the bees and other 
insects seem to labor very industriously, 
too, among these flowers. But when all 
the petals are blown away, and the subse- 
quent decimations of germs and young 
fruit once ceases, the remainder of the 
crop is assured. 

The little knight of the crescent calls 
around on time, of course, and leaves his 
well known autograph. But that is the 
last of it for this thick-skinned Japanese 
member of the prunus family. 

The plums grow right along and ripen 
up sound and perfect, without either eggs 
or larve of any foe. 

And now I want to speak of two things 
that I have not seen in print concerning 
the Abundance Plum. The first is that 
the crop does not all mature at once. In 
fact, in looking over the tree while the 
fruit is yet green it will be found that the 
plums vary greatly in size. This seems 
to be a difference in age because it is 
maintained to the full period of maturity. 
Hence the crop of a single tree never 
ripens all at once or anything like it. 
While some of the specimens are fully 
ripe others will be hard, green, and not 
even grown out. While this may be 
an objection to it as a market variety be- 
cause of the increased labor of gathering, 
it certainly is a most valuable feature in 
the family orchard or garden where the 
entire crop is not wanted at once. 

Another point which, if it has been 
noted, has escaped my attention is, that 
in order to secure the best flavor, and 
the highest coloring in the Abundance 
Plum, it must be picked early and ripened 
in the house like a Bartlett pear. This I 
have demonstrated to my entire satisfac- 
tion. If allowed to become soft and fully 
colored on the tree half the flavor is gone 
and the bees and wasps will often be 
found garnering the little which remains. 
It may be gathered while yet green, and 
if placed in a dark drawer it will color up 
beautifully with a delicate bloom and re- 
ward you with a flavor of surprising ex- 
cellence. It is very juicy, sweet and rich, 
and I can compare them with nothing so 
well as the old genuine Green Gage, 
which I have always regarded as the 
standard for flavor and quality. While 
the flesh does not part so readily from 
the stone, which is very small, it does not 
cling to it as tenaciously as others of this 
species. Like the Green Gage, itis 
breaking and buttery in the mouth. And 
I have often seen specimens of that grand 
old variety, ripened in the full sun, that 
were colored much like the Abundance. 
It grows larger, of course ; I have them 
over two inches in diameter. That good, 
old plum seems now almost out of culti- 
vation, though so-called Green Gages are 
usually found in the market, almost ever 
green plum going by that name. Wit 
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increased ravages of the black-knot, its 
slow habit of growth and general unpro- 
ductiveness, the variety is now almost 
discarded. But in the Abundance I 
think we have its full cousin at least, as 
to flavor, while the brilliant coloring is 
more attractive, and its general vigor and 
productiveness make it more desirable. 

In speaking of its skin as being imper- 
vious to the curculia, I should perhaps 
have called it tough in texture rather than 
a thick-skinned variety. It seems quite 
free from rot, and on the whole it must 
be considered a most valuable acquisition 
to our list of plums. Its early maturity, 
coming in almost ahead of any other sort, 
is another very valuable feature. 

There may be nothing new in what I 
have written, especially to intelligent and 
observant fruit growers who have fruited 
the Abundance, but I imagine the vast 
majority know little of it as yet, and for 
these my own experience may afford 
some information. Why not plant the 
Abundance plum ? 


The King of Fruits. 


There is no fruit that is held in more 
general esteem than the apple, says the 
Farmer's Voice, and with good reason, 
for it is the one that is best adapted to the 
temperate zone and the only one that can 
be had every day in the year, in its natu- 
ral condition. It can be held from one 
year until the crop of the next year is 
perfected, and withont special prepara- 
tion it may be sent tothe end of the 
world and arrive in perfect condition. 

The apple comes to its greatest perfec- 
tion only in the northern part of the tem- 
perate zone, and every year it takes a 
firmer hold on the markets of the world. 
The man who sets an apple orchard may 
be assured of profitable returns when his 
trees come into bearing. The careful se- 
lection of varieties is important, and the 
proper attention to cultivation should not 
be neglected. Since we have insects and 
most fungus diseases under control 
through spraying, the apple crop has be- 
come quite certain, and the quality has 
been greatly improved. 

Every spring some one starts up the 
old bugbear that apples are an uncertain 
crop in the northern portion of the corn 
belt. The success of Canadian and Min- 
nesota apple growers should be sufficient 
to convince any one thatapples, if the 
proper varieties are grown, should do 
well almost anywhere in the United 
States, as far as climate is concerned. 
For the South choose those adapted to 
that country, and for the North those that 
do best inthe North. In the selection of 
varieties lies one of the important secrets 
of success in growing apples.— Western 
Plowman. ° 


Destroy the Dead Leaves. 


Many of our most destructive insects, 
says a bulletin of the Ohio Experiment 
Station, pass the winter either among 
matted prostrate grass, among fallen 
leaves or especially along hedges, lanes 
and fence corners. Wherever such places 
can be burned over in late fall, winter or 
early spring, the effect will be to destroy 
many of these. Instead of having our 
annual clearing up in May, as many do 
who clear up their premises at all, this 
should be done during the seasons men- 
tioned, as by May many of the destructive 
insects have left their winter quarters and 
are beyond reach. - 

In the orchard, the falling of the leaves 
will reveal cocoons and even insects 
themselves upon the trees that cannot be 


easily detected while the foliage is still 
hanging to these trees. Many insects 
pass the winter within a folded leaf that 
is attached to the twig to prevent it from 
dropping off, and in this way deceive the 
eye of the orchardist. It will pay to go 
over the orchard and remove all of the 
cocoons and dried leaves still clinging to 
the trees. 


Orcharding. 
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CARE AT PLANTING-TIME. 

While one may make a success of or- 
charding on many kinds of soil and with 
countless varieties of fruit the next few 
steps will require much care. 

We have always thought it time well 
spent to take a little pains to get our 
rows straight and at right angles. 
To do this we begin on one side of the 
field, setting a tallstake where we wish to 
place the first tree, then going to the 
other end of the row, place another 
stake, then return to the first and with 
a two rod chain place a stake where each 
tree is to set. To do this work the best, 
there should be one or two hands to help 
so as to sight from stake to stake that 
the row may be straight. As the years 
go by we often remark on the advantages. 

At this time comes our advantage. 
Those who are at work digging the holes 
know the tree is to set where the stake 
is. We never think of making the hole 
less than three feet across, and four is 
still better. It should be deep, depend- 
ing much on the nature of the soil. 

The sods, if any, should be placed on 
one side of the hole, and the loose dirt 
on the other, and uphill side if there is 
any. It can be placed there at this time 
better than to work it up the hill with a 
hoe at the time of setting the tree. When 
the trees come from the depot they 
should be removed from the package at 
once, and receive a good wetting with 
tepid water and be placed in a cool shed 
away from sun and wind. Here, with a 
sharp knife, remove all damaged branches 
and the end of all the large roots. A 
new, clean cut removing any dead wood 
will begin to heal at once, and around 
this cut will come fibrous roots to take 
up the plant food for growing the tree. 
The bulk of the trees should remain in 
the shed, taking only a few to set at a 
time, that the roots may be kept from 
drying. 

Too much pains cannot be taken in the 
planting out of the tree. Two men can 
work at good advantage in setting the 
trees, one placing the tree in the centre 
of the hole while the other with a hoe 
works down the pile of loose dirt upon 
which a pint of some good fertilizer has 
been placed. There is no time when 
the growing tree requires plant food that 
is available. more than for the first year; 
it is much like the young animal it must 
have nutritious food. Once stunted it may 
always be a weakling. As this mixture 
of soil and plant food is being worked 
around the tree, the man who holds the 
tree in place should be on his knees and 
with the hand place the roots, working 
the dirt in among them, and as it fills up 
around the trunk, should use his heel to 
tramp the dirt compactly down. Sods, if 
there are any, should be inverted and 
placed on top, helping to form a mulch. 
I prefer that the tree set in three or four 
inches deeper than it did in the nursery. 

A light mulch of strawy dressing or 
meadow hay will tend to keep the tree 
from drying up and is much better than 
to attempt to water during a dry spell. 

RICHLAND. 


Shaping of Orchard Trees. 


There is considerable difference of 
opinion among good orchardists as to 
high or low heading of trees, says H. E. 
Van Deman, in Rural New Yorker. The 
most favor low heads, especially for the 
Western states. While many good or- 
chards are headed four and more feet 
high in Pennsylvania and farther east, 
there are many very good ones that are 
not so. The general tendency among 
the best fruit growers is towards lower 
heads in all sections. No rule can be 
laid down as to any specific height at 
which to head all varieties of any one 
species, much less a common rule for all 
species, because there are such different 
styles of growth. I like an apple tree to 
Start its head from two to three feet from 
the ground, and to send out its branches 
one after another on all sides of a central 
stem, as far up as they may be induced to 
do so. This divides the strain caused by 
future crops. A Northern Spy tree, 
which is of upright habit, should not be 
allowed to begin to branch as high as a 
Winesap or a Rhode Island Greening, 
which are of spreading habit. It may be 
necessary, in many cases, to head in 
some of the lowest branches, as their 
tips are bent to or nearly to the ground in 
future years. But this is much better 
than to have the trees too high. 

The main reason given by most of 
those who contend for high heads is that 
they may plough right up to the trunks. 
This I do not wish to do after the first 
few years, for there is no benefit in doing 
it. The feeding roots are not there, and 
the brace roots should not be disturbed. 
No weeds of consequence can grow un- 
der the shade of a well branched tree. A 
wide cultivator will reach well under the 
limbs anyway. The disadvantages are 
greater difficulty in gathering the fruit 
from high trees than from low ones; 
greater distance of shade cast by them, 
add more purchase by the wind. One 
must use good judgment in planting the 
different classes and varieties of fruit 
trees. He must know his tree, what is its 
habit, therefore its possible future. Pear 
trees should be headed lower than apple 
trees, because they generally have a more 
upright habit. Two feet is not far from 
right to begin their branching. Peach 
trees should be still lower ; about twenty 
inches is an approved height. Plums 
vary greatly in style of tree. The Abun- 
dance and nearly all of the Japan class 
are very upright, while the Burbank is 
very drooping. The other classes of 
plums vary somewhat, too, but the native 
kinds are usually spreading and the Eu- 
ropean upright. From twenty inches to 
three feet is about the range for length of 
trunks, to be judged according to the 
necessities. Cherries are very much the 
same as plums, the sour kinds being of a 
spreading habit. Quince trees of all va- 
rieties that I know are prone to bend 
towards the ground, and need to be 
headed about two feet high, and then 
frequently pruned from below to keep the 
lower branches off the ground. 


An apple orchard can be used in sever- 
al ways. A successful grower states that 
on his orchard he raises apples, poultry, 
eggs, grass and pork. He allows the 
hogs to work in the orchard eating the 
fallen fruft, while his poultry house sets 
in the center. In estimating the receipts 
and expenses he credits the land with all 
all that it produces, and says that the or- 
chard pays more than any other portion 
of the farm. 
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BOSTON’S POULTRY MARKET. 


Interesting Facts About the Supply and 
Its Source—Where the Prime Stock 
is Produced and How Shipped. 


Perhaps the first thing which occurs to 
the mind of the casual visitor of the Bos- 
ton markets at sight of the immense quan- 
tities of poultry is ‘‘Where doesit all come 
from?’ Ananswer would show this stock 
to come from pretty nearly every section 
of the United States and Canada. The 
fowl and chickens, which of course are 
the most numerous, come largely from 
the west. Iowa. Illinois and Nebraska, 
together with Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Indiana send immense numbers which are 
shipped through the summer time by fast 
freights and packed in ice. After the cold 
weather ofthe fall sets in they are simply 
dry packed and shipped in boxes and bar- 
rels by the fast freight and by express. 
The near-by fowls and chickens are com- 
monly called ‘‘south shore’? and ‘na- 
tives,’’? and rule several cents per pound 
higher for the same quality, the increase 
being commanded through their freshness 
and unhandled appearance. 

The more expensive grades of the near- 
by fowl are used for high-class family 
trade, while what might be called the 
second grade, used for hotel and restau- 
rant trade, depends wholly on the west- 
ern. There is a time through the fall and 
early winter when considerable numbers 
are shipped from New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Maine and are commonly called 
“Vermonters’’ or ‘‘northern’’ chickens. 
Some also come from Canada and are 
classed the same, though not so good in 
quality. Since the higher tariff on Do- 
minion poultry the importations have not 
been so extensive as they fomerly were. 
The northern chickens are generally 
shipped drawn and headed after the ad- 
vent of cold weather and are considerably 
sought by the market men and retailers 
on this account. Through the winter 
most of the western fowl intended for the 
Boston market are drawn and headed 
and their edible qualities compare quite 
favorably with those of nearby stock. The 
iced fowls during the hot season do not 
seem to have the flavor and sweetness of 
the home dressed, but it may be this is 
owning to the long soaking in ice and ice 
water. 

In addition to the fancy South Shore or 
eastern Massachusetts chickens come 
what are called Philadelphias, that is, 
late hatched chickens, the cockerels of 
which are generally caponized. These 
are raised in parts of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and adjacent sections and are 
popularly known as ‘‘Phillies.”’ After the 
market is bare of the best near-by chick- 
ens the demand is met by these chickens 
from Philadelphia, and they are among 
the best in quality of any of the poultry 
produced in the whole country. 

Turkeys, which come next in impor- 
tance as a poultry crop, are found over 
the same wide range. The highest prices 
and what might be called an epicurean 
feast is furnished by the turkeys from 
southeastern Rhode Island and its Con- 
necticut border. These are sold as Rhode 
Islands, and at the holiday seasons are 
shipped all over the country. 
dent invariably dines on one of the choic- 
est, which is annually sent to the White 
House by one of the most prominent 
dealers in these birds. Next in fame are 
those from Vermont, New Hampshire 
and the northern and eastern part of New 
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will cost more than where 
is used at reguinr price- 
Estimate No. 2, and see. 


ESTIMATE 

60 rods4foot M, M. S. Poultry ee ele 

No. 19 galvanized steel wire, @ 65¢c perrod $ 39.00 
61 posts, @ 20 cents - - = - 12.20 
Setting posts, 5 cents each - - - - 3.05 
No Top or Bottom Rall Required. 
No Labor P» tting Rail on Posts Required. 
No Nails to Attach Rails Required. 


5 lbs. staples, @ 7 cents - - - 85 
£hourslabor stretching up fence, @ 25 cents 1.00 
Total cost - ~ - - - $55.60 


POULTRY FENCE 


Has more good qualities than all others combined— 
cabled selvage and a cable every footin height of fence 
Requires fewer posts and No Top or Bottom Rail— 
PLEASING —-SERVICABLE—PRACT:CAL— 
ECGCONOMICAL—SATISFACTORY. 
Saves 50 per cent. in cost of completed fence. 


NOTE—Ev if netti be donated, the complete fence 
bre than where M. M.S. POULTRY FENOING 
Deduct price of netting from 


We also make Hog, Field and Lawn Fencing- 


York state, and these generally run in as 
Vermonters and sell for some two to 
four cents per pound less than the Rhode 
Island turkeys, and are from two to four 
cents higher than western turkeys. Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and the Carolinas are be- 
ginning to ship in extensive numbers of 
their good birds, while Michigan sup- 
plies one of the finest qualities on the 
whole market, and they are probably un- 
excelled in flavor by those in this section. 
Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio, the Dakotas and 
Missouri, and some of the southwestern 
states, all send in large quotas, and in 
the aggregate the weight and number are 
immense. 

From all these sections birds dressed 
for the Boston market should be drawn 
and headed, and too much attention can- 
not be given to neat packing. This al- 
ways pays in every case, whether for Bos- 
ton or other markets. The geese come 
largely from the west and southwest, the 
south not producing so many, while lim- 
ited numbers come from the north. Can- 
ada supplies very many live geese, which 
are brought here in carload lots and 
shipped south to fatten. A large num- 
ber of geese and ducks are shipped from 
the west, both dead and alive, the dressed 
ones being quite frequently drawn, and 
nearly always headed, but the shipment 
is confined almost altogether to the win- 
ter months. ; 

The immense number of live fowl 
which are seen about the market are 
shipped largely from near-by states by 
dealers, and often direct from the pro- 
ducer to the commission houses, from 
whence they are sold to small dealers, 
who either fatten them or re-handle 
them, killing and dressing for the mar- 
ket. Very many are sold annually to 
the Jewish and foreign trade. The Jews’ 
religion and the religion of the Chinese 
forbid them to buy fowls ready killed. 
In the case of the Jewish buyer all poul- 
try has to be killed in proper form by the 
rabbi, or some one to whom he delegates 
the authority. This provides an im- 
mense market for the live _ birds. 
At certain seasons, notably their 
New Year’s holidays, they use poultry 
very freely, and are an important feature 
in the market prices. Chinese are par- 
ticularly fond of duck, and while they 
are given to economy in other matters 
they seem to be very liberal indeed when 
it is duck that enters into the question of 
the expenditure.—Geo. HY. FPollard, in 
Reliable Poultry Journal. 
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ESTIMATE No. 2. 

60 rods old-fashioned diamond netting, 4feet 
in height. made of No. 19 galvanized steel 
wire. @ 65 cents per rod - - - $ 

121 posts. @ 20 cents - = = 

Setting posts, @ 5 cents each - = 

1,320 sq. ft. in top and bot. rail, $20.00perM - 

30 Ibs. 20d nails. @ 5 cents - - - 

8 hours labor putting up rail. @25e. per hour 

10 hours laborstretching netting,@25c p ‘hour 2.50 

10 lbs. staples. @ 7 cents - - - 70 


Total cost - - - - $102.35 


Draw your own conclusions and then write us for circulars. 
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The White Wyandotte Fowl. 


I believe that the farmer wants a fowl 
with all the good qualtties developed as 
highly as they possibly can be in one 
breed. The breed nearest perfect in this 
respect is the White Wyandotte. This is 
a comparatively new breed, coming from 
the Silver Wyandottes as sports about 
1870; yet, in the few years since they 
were originated, they have spread farther 
than any breed, and for numbers now 
rival their much older competitor for 
public favor, the B. P. Rock. 


In size, the Standard calls for the fol- 
lowing weights : Cock, 8% pounds ; hen, 
6% pounds ; cockerel, 7% pounds ; pul- 
let, 5% pounds. In shape they are short 
and broad in body, with deep, full breasts 
and short legs, neck and tail. In fact we 
seldom see one that is too blocky. They 
have small rose combs, short wattles, 
bright red earlobes, deep yellow or 
orange beaks and shanks and pure white 
plumage. The deep yellow color of 
skin, with their plump bodies, full, well 
rounded breasts and freedom from dark 
pinfeathers, place them at the head as 
dressed poultry. 


They are good layers of large brown 
eggs, varying in shade from light to very 
dark. Small flocks have been known to 
average over 200 in one year, and, with 
proper care they will rival the Leghorns 
as ege machines, especially in winter. As 
sitters and mothers they can’t be matched, 
and these points alone are enough to 
commend them to many that have had 
experience in hatching with the more 
nervous breeds, or have had their chicks 
trampled to death by the clumsy Asiatics. 


They are good foragers, and if given 
their freedom will almost pick their living 
from the opening of spring until the 
storms of winter drive them to confine- 
ment. Many farmers say: “‘I cannot af- 
ford to spend $2; $3 or $5 for a male bird, 
or $2 or $3 for asetting of eggs.’ Are 
they spending or investing it when they 
purchase a pure breed male or a setting 
of choice eggs? How many business 
men would hesitate to invest a much 
larger amount when it would raise the 
value of their stock 1o per cent in a year? 
Itis seldom that a pure bred male will 
not do this or more, when mated toa 
flock of common hens. Breed pure bred 
stock, or grade up the flock by using 
good males. Don’t breed scrubs !—Au- 
val New Yorker. 
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The Craze tor Under-Color. 


- What should a_ high-scoring Barred 
Plymouth Rock be? This is a question 


- about which there is much diversity of 


opinion. There seems to be no fixed 
purpose in breeding these fowls, and each 
fancier sets up a standard of his own and 
breeds to it. The ‘‘ American Standard 
of Perfection’’ is not definite enough, 
and has been changed so often that many 
of our oldest and foremost breeders fail 
to keep pace with it. 

. The Barred Plymouth Rock, although 
acknowledged America’s greatest pro- 
duction and deservedly the most popular 
fowl in the country, as found in the yards 
of our leading fanciers is a promiscuous 
lot. 
In some yards you find them with short 
backs, high up on their legs and present- 
ing the form of the Langshan, or short 
and blocky, with a prominence of Cochin 
shape. In others we find the long, deep 
bodies, and occasionally a lot that, aside 
from comb, would pass for Dominique 
Leghorns. On one point only do judges 
seem to agree, and that is under-color. 
They must be barred to the skin, and in 
order to produce such barring it is often 
necessary to sacrifice the outward ap- 
pearance of the fowl, for too deep barring 
will give a stately appearance on the sur- 
face, and not the mottles or ringlets 
which have always been their 


CROWNING BEAUTY. 


In color they vary also, and it is puz- 
zling to more than the mere novice to 
determine what standard color really is. 


_The “‘Standard’’ says that the color shall 


bea bluish gray, each feather regularly 
crossed by bars of darker blue that stop 
short of a positive black, or at least that 
was the definition given to it by Mr. 
Felch at the meeting when the Standard 
was revised Still we find birds, espec- 
jally in the West, that have nearly white 
plumage, with black bars. But dark or 
light, so that the fowls match in the pen, 
makes very little difference now if they 
present good under-color. 

What is needed is a uniform shape and 
color for this noble breed, and judges 
that will give more attention to the out- 
ward appearance of the bird. This hap- 
hazard, every-one-for-himself idea of 
breeding is producing too many poor 
fowls. We are not making the headway 
we should, nor is it now possible to pro- 
duce as great a per cent of fine speci- 
mens of the Barred Plymouth Rock as do 
the breeders of other varieties. I have it 
on the authority of Mr. Theo. Hewes, a 
most prominent judge and breeder, that 
the breeders of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
throughout the country do not average to 
produce 10 per cent of good specimens 
from their matings. In size, too, the 
Rocks vary greatly. Some breeders try 
to produce heavy fowls that will rival the 
Brahma and Cochin, while others breed 
them much less than standard weight. 
The Rocks, when bred to my ideal, are 
a medium-sized fowl, the hens weighing 
from 6 to7% pounds, and only reaching 
the latter or standard weight when in 
show or market condition. Much in ex- 
cess of standard weight is as great a de- 
fect as under-weight, for when they are 
bred to undue size their utility points suf 
fer, and it is only the Cochin and Lang- 
shan style of fowl that will carry this 
weight, and not 


THE TRUE PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


_ The cause of the great difference in} 
the various strains of this breed is due to 


There seems to be no uniformity. 


the many different modes of mating. A 
judicious system should be followed that 
will bring the birds from the yards of 
different breeders of a uniform type. I 
do not advocate either the single or dou- 
ble methods, for both of these can be 
employed and yet produce uniform speci- 
mens, and if these matings are not of 
the extreme order the breed will, in time, 
be brought to such a state of perfection 
that both good males and females can be 
produced from the same pen. Double 
matings should be made with the view 
of bringing them together ultimately. 

I have never cared particularly for 
plumage, as my main object has been to 
produce a heavy egg strain, so in my own 
yards I have given past performance and 
shape precedence over color; and yet, 
with an eye for the beautiful and a desire 
to breed at least standard specimens, I 
have always been particular not to mate 
females of extremes of color to the same 
cock. More poor specimens are pro- 
duced by having the females in a pen of 
various shades of barring, size and shape 
than by any other one cause. The nearer 
alike the females the more even lot of 
chicks the pen will produce. Scientific 
line breeding, with a definite idea of the 
shape, size and color, is the only method 
by which we can produce an ideal Barred 
Plymouth Rock.—Ohio Poultry Journal. 


Broilers and Green Ducks. 


First, to be successful with either ducks 
or chickens for market, you must have 
goodeggs. Ifthe breeding stock is over 
fat, or infected with roup, or in any way 
out of condition, it will be impossible to 
hatch and rear the young in sufficient 
quantities to make the business pay. 
The laying stock cannot be put in too 
good condition. Give laying hens all the 
liberty you can; feed grain, (four parts 
cracked to three parts whole wheat) 
in the morning, and at night a mash made 
of 2 parts cut steamed clover, 2 parts corn 
meal, 1 part chopped oats, 1 part bran, 
wet in winter time with hot water. Mix 
this thoroughly, and then add 1 part of 
No. 2 flour, and mix over. Let it stand 
for a short time, and feed just what they 
will eat up clean. The morning feed 
should be buried in hayseed, leaves, or 
anything that will make them work nearly 
all forenoon for their food. Feed breed- 
ing hens and stock ducks only twice daily. 

A good bill of fare for stock ducks is; 
2 parts steamed cut clover, 2 parts corn 
meal, 2 parts bran, 1 part oat chop; wet 
and mix, then add 2 parts No. 2 flour, 
and mix over, adding about ten per cent 
beef scraps or green cut bone. See that 
they don’t get too fat. If they get fat 
they will shed their feathers, and stop 
laying. 

Start up the incubator fully a week be- 
fore putting the eggs in. This will 
sweeten the air in the egg chamber. Af 
ter the eggs are put in, attend to the in- 
cubator as you do to other affairs. Be 
regular every day. Don’t do anything 
more than is necessary. Should the heat 
get higher than it should, gauge it to run 
low for the same length of time. We 
have to add and subtract as the occasion 
may require. Hatch without moisture, 
if possible, which it is if the eggs are 
kept at the proper temperature and 
cooled as they should be. Too much 
heat injures the membrane, as will be 
plainly seen when the hatch comes off. 
The yolk will not be absorbed, and some- 
times the entrails will come out. 

The first thing to do after hatching is 
to put the little chickens or ducks where 


they will keep warm. If you do not 
have a nursery for them you should cover 
them with ablanket in a box, or basket, 
near the kitchen fire. After feeding and 
watering, they should be put back again 
in the nursery or basket. Don’t even 
give them a chance to get chilled for at 
least two days; after that they can be 
left out in a small run until they get 
sleepy, when they should be driven 
into the brooder and confined, with a 
board placed in front of the opening, un- 
til the next feeding time. Feed often for 
four or five days; then always hold a little 
back and keep them so that they would 
eat a little more; then they will always 
be hungry and ready for the next teed. 

For chicks, take equal parts of cracked 
wheat and rolled oats, and one-half part 
fine cracked corn; feed this through the 
day, and at night give a mash, the same 
as to the laying hens. Continue this un- 
til fattening time, when you can give 
them a food made chiefly of corn meal, 
say five parts meal to one part bran and 
one part flour, wet and mix thoroughly. 

Keep the brooders warm enough so 
that they don’t crowd. It is a difficult 
matter to tell any one just how warm to 
keep the brooders. If you wish some- 
thing to go by, the best plan is to pay at- 
tention to the chicks in the brooder, 
When they are spread out all over the 
brooder asleep, then, with the thermom- 
eter in a convenient place, see what it 
registers. 

Young ducks require about the same 
care as chicks. In feeding there is a dif- 
ference, for it is not so easy to overfeed 
them as to overfeed chickens, Although 
you can overfeed, it is not so difficult to 
get them back to their appetite. At first 
feed them one part corn meal, one part 
bran, one-half part stale crackers or 
bread, and one-half part flour; use the 
flour after mixing the other ingredients. 
In the absence of crackers and bread 
take only one-half part of corn meal. 

To fatten ducks take five parts corn 
meal, three parts bran, two parts crack- 
ers, one part beef scraps, three parts 
green corn cut short. When it comes to 
marketing, dress only the fat and plump. 
It doesn’t pay to ship poor stock. Should 
you have some that do not fatten under 
favorable conditions, ship them in one 
lot for what they will bring, which will 
not be much.—G. A. McFetridge, in 
Farm Poultry. 


Breeding depends, not so much upon 
the principle of “‘like produces like,’’ as 
it really Goes upon the variations that 
regularly occur. Granting the import- 
ance attached to the theory of ‘‘ like pro- 
duces like,”’ it is only true in the abstract 
for if that theory was strictly correct we 
would have long since reached the ulti- 
matum of improvement, and could only 
direct our efforts in the future to the 
maintenance of that which we had al- 
ready secured. But on the other hand, 
the very fact that parents do not, asa 
rule, produce their like, but that the off- 
spring vary in one or more directions, is 
our greatest guarantee that we will get in 
in the progeny, such varying specimens, 
which we can select to breed from nearer 
the desired type, than the parent stock 
itself. We select, therefore, those which 
vary most in the proper direction, and 
consequently our success in improving 
and developing the various organisms, 
depends more upon the law of variation 
than of ‘‘like produces like,’’ which 
should more. properly read, ‘‘similar 
things produce similar things.’’—/az- 
clers’ Gazette. 
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Morning vs. Evening Mash. 


Pick up nearly any poultry paper and 
in the contributions throughout its pages 
one will find constant references to ‘‘the 
morning mash.’”’ Even the advertise- 
ments are filled with repetitions of the 
expression. Makers of prepared food 
laud it as just the thing for the morning 
mash. Cut clover, clover meal, prepared 
meat, bone and the various condition 
powders are recommended as excellent 
for ‘‘the morning mash,”’ and the average 
man or woman who is breeding poultry 
inasmall way accepts the theory that 
there should be a morning mash without 
question or consideration, I will admit 
that I fed the regulation morning mash 
for some time with no thought that there 
might possibly be a better method of 
feeding, and it was not untill had made 
several other changes in the diet of my 
fowls that I finally, and with some mis- 
givings, abandoned the feeding of the 
morning mash. 

The change was the result of an effort 
to secure more activity on the part of the 
inmates of my yards. My fowls were of 
the Asiatic family, and while the most 
active variety of that family, I noticed a 
disposition to loaf in the forenoons dur- 
ing the winter when confinement to the 
scratching shed was necessary. This did 
not suit me, for experience had shown 
that in order to have healthy fowls and 
plenty of eggs it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have active fowls. I made first 
one change and then another without 
producing the desired results, until fin- 
ally it occured to me that the loafing 
period most noticeable during the day, 
followed the feeding of the morning 
mash. 

The first change made was to feed 
mash for the noon meal, substituting 
wheat fed in the litter for the morning 
meal. This worked better so far as se- 
curing activity in the forenoon was con- 
cerned, but I noticed a disposition to loaf 
in the afternoons. This confirmed my 
suspicions that a fowl filled up on a pala- 
table mash feed feels no desire to exer- 
cise for some time thereafter, and I then 
changed the menu again, using the mash 
for a night food. This method has with 
me worked excellently. A light feed of 
grain—such as wheat, barley or buck- 
wheat in the litter in the morning—in- 
sures pretty constant exercise on the part 
of the fowls until noon. At that hour 
some boiled oats or other grain scattered 
in the litter, and a cabbage hung high 
enough so it can not be reached without 
a little effort on the part of the fowls, 
will provide plenty of active exercise 
until night. 

For the night, one may safely feed all 
the warm mash the fowls will eat, and as 
the night will be spent on the roosts any 
way they can loaf to their heart’s content 
with no danger of decreasing the egg 
supply, and when morning comes they 
will be ready to go to digging in the litter 
for grain as soon as it is light enough for 
them to see. 
have found that it is a good plan to feed 
the mash some little time before dark- 
ness comes on and just before roosting 
time give a light feed of corn. This, 
however, is necessary only in the coldest 
weather. 

When I had determined to feed mash 
at night instead of morning I spoke of the 
determination to other breeders, and 
without exception they ridiculed the 
proposition and predicted all sorts of dire 
failure for the experiment. 
mind what they had said on the subject, 
I made the first trial most carefully, not- 
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In extreme cold weather I | 
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ing the condition of the birds at the com- 
mencement of the trial and watching 
carefully to see whether or not there 
were any changes for the worse or other- 
wise. A careful record was also kept of 
the egg production, and within the first 
ten days after the change was made there 
was a substantial increase in the number 
of eggs received daily. Itis pleasing to 
be able to add, too, that the increase in 
egg production was kept up all through 
the winter, as compared with the produc- 
tion the previous winter when the mash 
was given in the morning. 

The droppings as collected on the 
roosting boards show that a mash fed at 
night does not affect the birds for the 
worse, and as the condition of fowlsis as 
truly shown by the color and character of 
the dropping as by any other way known 
it may be concluded that as long as they 
are right the fowls are being fed all right. 
In every respect I am pleased with the 
mash as a night feed and‘I am fully con- 
vinced that when it shall have been given 
a fair trial by other poultrymen we will 
hear less about ‘‘the morning mash’’ and 
more about ‘‘the evening mash.’”’— Henry 
L. Allen, inReliable Poultry Journal. 


Returns from Advertising. 


One can never tell just when he is go- 
ing to receive returns from an advertise- 
ment, and it is not a very wise plan to 
condemn a publication just because you 
do not receive a dozen letters immedi- 
ately after the first appearance of your 
advertisement. 

A friend of mine, who is one of the 
leading fanciers of the country, and who 
has been a heavy advertiser for 25 years, 
recently sold a number of birds at a long 
price, the result of an advertisement 
which appeared twelve years ago, and 
which was published in a journal long 
since out of existence. The ad. was 
“‘keyed,’? which enabled him to tell at 
once just when and where it was pub- 
lished. I, myself, sold stock last month 
which resulted from an advertisement 
which appeared last spring, which at that 
time did not pay for itself. 

Another fancier near me has not ad- 
vertised in the poultry press for a long 
time, yet his sales the past year have 
been good, and he has disposed of all 
the stock he can spare. It is his old ad- 
vertisements and the good treatment 
given his patrons that have done this. 

This subject is one which I thought 
might be of some value to those who are 
about to place their first advertisement, 
and who have rented a large box at their 
post office in anticipation of a flood of 
letters. If you are so situated financially 
that you cannot take a large space, take 


a few lines and run it all the time, rather | 


than a large space only once or twice. 
It's the standing ad. that pays. If re- 
turns do not come at once, do not blame 
the paper. Maybe it’s you or your stock. 

I have often thought that the impatient 
advertiser in the poultry press is account- 
able for so many dollar birds. Adver- 
tising stock and perhaps getting no im- 
mediate replies, cause him to change ad. 
and cut prices in order to bring some 
business. 

This disposing of stock is one of the 
main things in the fancier’s business, and 
should receive more attention from the 
press and the breeders in general.—Oj/io 
Poultry Journal. 


Do you want a nice vigorous Cockerel ? 
Write to Scovil. 


Rules for Poultry Shows. 


A perusal of some of the show cata- 
logues has suggested the idea that by 
combining all of the economical clauses 
in one show it could be run without any 
expense to the association and be a grand 
success(?). What the exhibitors want is 
a few more rules like these: 

Rule 1. All poultry must be in place by 
8a:m. Monday. Birds not received by 
that time will be debarred from com- 
petition. No birds can be removed before 
6 p. m. Saturday. (This will make it so 
convenient for the exhibitor to get stock 
from one show to the next, when it occurs 
the following week. ) 

Rule 2. Prizes in the single classes will 
be $10.00 first prize and $5.00 second 
prize. Entry fee $1.00 per bird. The 
association will deduct 95 per cent from 
all prizes won. 3 

Rule 3. There must be ten entries in 
each class, or first prize money will not 
be paid. The birds, however, will be re- 
turned to the owner and a ribbon awarded 
the prize winners on receipt of ten cents 
to pay postage, etc., especially the etc. 

Rule 4. When there is no competition 
no prize money will be paid and the birds 
shall become the property of the associa- 
tion. 

Rule 5. Alleggs laid by fowls on ex- 
hibition shall be gathered by the attend- 
ants, (and afterwards hatched out by 
them to improve their yards). 

Rule 6. Birds scoring less than 99 
points will not receive a prize. Birds 
scoring less than 98 points will not be 
fed during the show. , 

Rule 7. The association shall receive 
a commission of 25 per cent on all birds 
sold by exhibitors during the exhibition 
and for five years thereafter. 

Rule 8. Should the receipts be less 
than the expenses, the association re- 
serves the right to pay all premiums pro 
rata, and assess exhibitors enough to 
make up the deficit. 

Rule 9. To compete for the grand 
display premiums (Pat’s poultry food), 
will require ten or more entries. _ 

Rule 1o. The association will not be 
responsible for birds stolen or starved to 
death, but all reasonable care will be 
used to see that they get plenty of good, 
fresh air. ; 

Rule 11. Entries will positively close six 
months before date of show, but should 
be sent as long before that as possible. _ 

A large display is expected anda big 
tree has been provided to shelter such of 
the exhibits as will not have room in the 
poultry shed. Water fowl will be allowed 
to roam at large. The birds will be 
shown in the Association’s coops as far 
as they go; the excess will be shown in 
the shipping coops. The association re- 
serves the right to put five or more birds 
in a coop, especially Pit Games. All 
coops three or more tiers high. 

A. Hay Seed will judge the poultry 
and Adam Phule, the tamous swine 
breeder, will judge the pigeons and water 
fowl.—Anthracite, in American Fancier. 


If your farm has run down and you are 
unable to make money, why not try 
something else? It is a mighty poor 
farm that will not furnish food for fowls. 
That poultry raising is profitable has 
been demonstrated, especially when in 
close proximity to fair markets. Even 
extreme rural farms will yield a fair profit 
on the investment, besides affording a 
good living. Any kind of a farm is pref- 
erable, so far as independence is con- 
cerned, to day’s work in towns and cities. 
—Exchanee. 
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A Good Poultry Guide and a Perfect 
Incubator. 


The catalogues which the incubator 
firms are putting out this season, are val- 
uable guides to poultry culture, aside 
from explaining the machines advertised 
therein. One of the best things of the 
kind is the general catalogue of the Geo. 
Ertel Co., manufacturers of the Im- 
proved Victor Incubators and Brooders. 
Practical, interesting and useful informa- 
tion regarding poultry, the best food, 
how to care for them, and artificial incu- 
bation, are among the topics treated, and 
all handled in interesting language. 

The catalogue also gives illustrations of 
the most popular sizes of the incubators 
and brooders made by this firm, as well 
as the dimensions, crated weights, etc. 
of each machine; also exact copies of the 
patents, showing just how the machines 
are constructed. 

The testimonials from users of the ma- 
chines are given with that warmth of 
feeling that exists only when the soul is 
well satisfied with the idea that others 
may profit thereby. The machines are 
sold under a positive guarantee that the 
money shall be refunded if the promises 
made are not fulfilled, and the reader of 
the catalogue is sure to be impressed 
with the upright manner in which matters 
pertaining to the business are given and 
with the opinions that those who have 
dealt with this firm hold of them. 

There is a great deal of interesting 
and valuable information in the catalogue 
which will be sent /vee to any of our 
readers who request, by the George Er- 
tel Co., Quincy, Il. 


Subscribe for THE POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST, 25 cents per year. 


The Brazilian duck, a recent delicious 
addition to the menu of the epicures, is 
said to be a ‘‘wood duck,”’ differing 
much from the popularly raised Pekin. 
To be a success for market it must be fed 
and fattened with the scrupulous care 
and nicety of the French poultry growers 
on finely chopped mixed feeds specially 
designed to give delicately flavored meat. 


The Wooden Hen. 


At this season of the year, the farmer, 
as well as the fancier, often wishes to 
hatch a few chickens, but finds that the 
hens are not inclined to be broody. 

Many mysteries of nature 
Remain a mystery yet; 

But the only time to set a hen 
Is when she wants to set. 

Not so with the Wooden Hen manu- 
factured by George H. Stahl, Quincy, 
Ill. This little machine holds 50 eggs, 
and has made some extremely good 
hatching records. It has certain advan- 
vantages over hatching with hens, and 
will never fuss and break the eggs, nor 
breed lice to trouble the chicks. 

The regulator is very sensitive. and 
holds an even temperature at any point 
required by the operator. The manufac- 
turer has many testimonials from suc- 
cessful users of these machines, and will 
be pleased to send a catalogue free to any 
address upon application. Address Geo. 
H. Stahl, Quincy, Ill. 


Egg Record and valuable information 
for two stamps. W. H. Scovil, East Leb- 
anon, Me. 


Bred for Business 
as well as Color.. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
THE PRACTICAL and White Wyandottes. 


Our stock of these-varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
bred for egg production and the market requirements. the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. The pens are now mated, and orders for eggs will receive careful 
attention and booked for any desired date. Eggs are of good size and dark color. 


Eggs from Best Pens $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. 
Incubator Eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
A few Choice Barred P. Rock Cockerels at Reasonable Prices, 


LUNT & CURTIS, Box 544, FREEPORT, MAINE. 


rive F BY THE 
HATCH CHICKENS HUNDRED 
2 ——=—=4| WITH THE IMPROVED 


(272 VICTOR 
INCUBATOR 


It is a pleasure to operate, absolutely self-regulating, 
needs no watching during day or night. Its hatchin 
qualities are second-to none. Thousands in successfu 
uperation; the simplest, most durable and cheapest 
first- class Hatcher in the market. A written guaran- 
tee is sent with eacu machine to be as represented or 


money refunded. Circulars free. 


AGERE GEO. ERTEL CO., LCG IAT AS Mjr., QUINCY, ILL., U.S. A. Established 1867. 


Catalogue 4 cents. 


Biyniol th Rock. 
Wyandottes. 


WHITE 


Rhode 
Island 


x REDS. 


Utility and Fancy Gombined. 
I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 


in the past year. 
a breeder. 


A.J. FISHER, = 


Choice stock at reasonable prices. 


Fourteen years 


= MILFORD, N. H. 


FERTILE EGGS. 


From Barred Plymouth Rocks that are 
bred for both Utility and Beauty, and 
are heavy layers of eggs that hatch Strong 
Chicks. 
EGGS $2.00 FER Sens 

A few choice breeding 
Special. 05ers for sale, bred 
from a dam that laid 110 eggs from De- 
cember 1 to June I. 


A. P. WINSLOW, Box 223, Freeport, Me. 


For Utility and Beauty. 


PARTRIDGE COCHINS. 
My birds are of large size, quick growth 
and prolific layers, and have been Prize 
Winners wherever shown. Choice stock 
for sale, especially in Cockerels for 
breeding or exhibition purposes. 


Warren B. Coffin, 
Freeport, Maine 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1 00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure will count as a word. No changes al- 
lowed on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uni- 
form style and without display. Full amount must 
accompany copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serted. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively, 
My matings for 1899 produced birds scor‘ng 94 points 
by Felch, four pens carefully mated for the coming 
season. Eggs $1.50 per 13; $2.00per 26, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. B. S. GALE. Monroe ‘street. 
Amesbury. Mass. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
TO SECURE SOME GRAND 


.. White Wyandottes.. 


Having decided to devote my time and room to 
Barred Plymouth Rocks exclusively, I wish to dis- 
pose of my choice stock of White Wyandottes, and in 
order to move them quickly I will offer a grand bar- 
gain io any one who will purchase the entire stock, 
eonsisting of the following: 


10 Fine Cockerels, scoring from 92 to 94%. 

15 Fine Pullets, June hatched (laying). 

4 Hens (Fancy). Large, and every one 
a prize winner. 

1 Cock. Wonthree prizes in three shows. 


The cock and hens are as good birds as any man 
owns, and cost a large sum when | purchased them 
from one of America’s best breeders. The stock will 
besold at a bargain in a lot, on Cockerels at $2.00 to 
#5 00; Cock, $10.00; Hens, $3.0c. Pullets, $1.00; 
taking the lot of each. If L was not going out of the 
breed, would not sell at double the prices quoted. 


The Greatest Bargain of the Year. 


W.H. Palmer, Beverly, Mass. 
White Wyandotte Cockerels. 


That are large size, Wyandotte shape, 
good color and extra fine combs and legs. 
The best I have ever raised. 


Rose Comb White Leghorns 


from the yards of James Forsyth. I can 
spare a few cockerels and pullets. Will 
make low prices on the above birds for 
quick sales. Eggs inseason. Circular 
free. 


C. DAVIS MILLER, . SKOWHEGAN, ME. 
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Lowell’s E2t!y Laying Strains of 
3% BARRED PLYMOUTH ROGKS 
R. B. BROWN LEGHORNS 


will suit you if you want LAYERS. Pullets 
began laying this year before they were five 
months old. 

50 Selected Cockerels and a few good hens 
and Pullets for sale. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

400-Egg Reliable Incubator for sale. 


J. W. LOWBLL, 


Gardiner, - - Maine. 


Scovil’s Buff Cochins are Leaders. 


GOLDTHWAITB’S 


CONTINENTAL 


POULTRY 
FOO). — 


A balanced ration, composed of six kinds of 
Grain, Meat and Fish meal. 


Price $1.50 per Hundred Lbs. 
GREEN CUT BEEF BONE, 
Price 21-2cents perlb. Lots of 100 lbs $2. 
Grain and Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 
Samples free. 


5B. H:. DOBLE «& GO.,, 
West Quincy, lass. 


White Wondets....203 
Butf Wyandottes. 


A few choice pairs, trios and breeding 
pens for sale very cheap, considering the 
quality of the stock. Also a few good 
breeding cockerels. A. L. MERRILL, 
490 Court Street, Auburn, [le. 


PA NDS 3Olme: 


| Rhode Island Reds. 


Single, Rose and Pea Comb. 


The Best Breed for Market Purposes 
in existence today. 


Single Birds, Trios, Breeding Pens, 
or Larger Quantities for Sale. 


FRED B. GOGHRAN, 


28 Mt. Pleasant Street, 


East Somerville, Mass., 
Expert Poultryman. 


Member R. I. Red Club. 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 


WITH THE MODEL 


“EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. Tans in success- 
ful operation. Guaranteed to = —— = 
hatch a larger percentage_—= = 

of fertile eggs,atlesscost == 

than any other Hatcher. 


THE WOODEN HEN 


the most efficient incubator for raising poultry ona 
smallscale everinvented. A perfect hatcher--automatic, 

m self-regulating, thoroughly constructed, fully guaran- 
teed. 28 egg capacity. Catalog free. 


GEO, H. STAHL, sore Manufacturer, 


Lowest-priced 


1 asta yaateher 


MICA- “CRYSTAL. 


= STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 
C8 THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 


White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron, 12p.ct.-Magnesium, 10p.ct. 
DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 


Seventh Vear of Successf! sb aslo: 


Kendall & Whitney, Portland. =: ° Dunning x Go., 2 


Bangor, Me. 


BBN EN RAL OS SEN 
Sy x spent Se ES crore © o. «ae * atts f 
Gee os = ATS Mc WON RAN IMO OT A YOAV TOTTI nc 


{Plymouth Rocks, ) Solid Buff 


BUF F .-Cochins... {throughout 


WHITE WYANDOTTES THAT ARE WHITE. 


I breed for utility, and incidentally manage to maintain the highest points of standard 
excellence. My birds have won at many of the leading shows throughout New Eng)and. 
They are better now than ever before. Stock guaranteed as represented or money re- 
funded. Cockerels $200 up. Breeding pens mated for best results. Write early if you want 
the best. W. H. Scovil, Box 2, “Bast Lebanon, Maine. 


Good-bye to the Old Method 
of Hatching. The New 


Prairie State Incubators 
have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 
310 First Premiums 319 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., 
Send for Catalogue. Homer City, Pa. 


WINNERS AT THE LEADING SHOWS 


Plymouth Rocks, | White Wyandottes. 


Finest Exhibition and Breeding Stock at 
Reasonable Prices. 


HSH. A. NOURSE SESS 
BOX 808, BARRE, MASS. 
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Barred, 
White 
and Buff 


Hatching Chickens—Easy Job 


when you know just how to proceed. When the course is mapped 
out for you by others of e xperience. When you are told just what 
to do and how to do it, and what not to do.” All these things are 
| completely covered by the master hand of experience in our 
= 20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK. Itleaves no poultry subject un- 

ue touched. It’s practical and of easy adoption. Among the rest it 
tells about the latest improvements in the world famous Reliable Incubators and Brooders. 
Used all over the U.S., and in 51 aes countries. We mail the book to any inquirer on 
receipt of l0e to cover postage, et 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR “& BROODER CO., BOX 000, QUINCY, ILL. 


Latest Edition, 


with Toronto Ghanges, 


And a Year's Subscription to this paper, $1.00. 
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